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RAISE SUBSTANTIALCY-FUNDS 
THIS EASY WAY 






Sensational New Type 1c Vending 
Machine! A Powerful Sales Producer! 


Here’s today’s modern fund raiser. Re- | « ‘ 
placement for Vendors your club previously i] wrapped 
ised on a sponsorship basis. Here is a | !« ™! and 
colorful, eye-catching vendor that mer- | ' °' ° 
chandises nationally-known tab gum and 
chocolate bars for a penny. Eight columns, 
operated by a simple twist of the Selector 
Knob, give the purchaser his or her choice . i 
of these nationally advertised products. — 
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Just spot “SELECT-O-VENDS” around | Ati mets! -finishea 
town. Your Club Emblem Sponsorship leaming red 
Label, placed conspicuously on_ each | * o—_ 
“SELECT-O-VEND” machine, invites pur- epedlionen 
’ . : k bar 

chase to aid your club’s welfare work. 
place- 
ee eee ee ee l high, 
Back in 1944 Any Ic Vendor Was a Top Money Maker 4 wid 714,” 


For Club Fund Raising . . . But Today You Need More 
Money, Faster Return. With a chain of "SELECT-O-VENDS" | 


in location placements, the result in total gross sales can 











run into large figures with tops in money making for your club welfare 
programs. You don't have to remove any present vendors you may have— 
just place “SELECT O-VENDS" right next to them .. . and WATCH 
PROFITS SOAR! 





With 100 “SELECT-O-VENDS" 


Sale of Merchandise Sales Sales Sales 


(1¢ Hershey Bars, le Wrigleys, lé 
Beech Nut, le Dentyne, 1c Chloro- 


phvil Gum, et« $100.00 $500.00 $1000.00 





~~ a 


Cost of Merchandise Approx.) 17.00 235.00 170.00 rou “cnconommrit 


YOUR PROFIT Under Ownership Plan $ 53.00 $265.00 $ 530.00 





Under an outright Ownership Plan, whereby you own 
“SELECT-O-VENDS”, your profits really zoom sky high, 
limited only by the number of machines on locations. Or 
you can enjoy a liberal part of total sales receipts by the 
sponsorship of “SELECT-O-VENDS.” We'll be glad to 
send you the full interesting facts about our fund raising 


plans for your club, on request. R P R ATI N 
l. C. M. C0 0 0 


Write Today for Details 105 North Clark Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Tc. QUIET scene on this month’s cover brings to mind all 
the beauty of harvesttime and the reverence of Thanksgiving. 
This spirit is expressed perfectly in that old hymn 
that goes “... all is safely gathered in, ’ere the winter storms 
begin. . Today there is another reason for us to give 
thanks at Thanksgiving. In these times of stress and danger it 
assumes equal significance with the traditional idea of 
thanking God for good crops. The importance of citizenship as a 
blessing is ably brought out by Kiwanian Alfred L. Friedman 
from Lansing, Michigan, author of “Thanksgiving 
Meditation” on page 17. 


The article is the ab- 
stract of Rabbi Fried- 
man’s sermon which 


won a 1951 honor medal 
from the Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley 
Forge. The editors be- 
lieve that Kiwanian 
Friedman’s thoughtful 
message will tend to 
make Thanksgiving 
more meaningful to 
each of us Kiwanians. 





3ob Taylor photo 


H arpty a week goes by without some Kiwanian asking us how we 
select material for the “Kiwanis in Action” department of the 
magazine. This is a fair question, and we do our best to explain. 
All of the photos used in this department are sent to us by clubs 
which think their activities are of general interest. Roughly half 
of the “Kiwanis in Action” news items are also sent to the editors. 
The other write-ups are based upon information contained in the 
monthly activity reports that all clubs send to the General Office. 
We try to include as many districts as possible in each issue, 

and we keep the write-ups terse. Our reasons for brevity are two: 
1) summary presentations are easier to read than involved 

stories; and 2) summarization avoids tiresome repetition of project 
mechanics which are surprisingly similar. The result is a 
feature that serves Kiwanis as a clearinghouse for ideas about 
community service. This probably explains why “Kiwanis 

in Action” is the most popular department in the magazine, 
according to scientific readership surveys. 


Few wrtrers know Kiwanis as intimately as Oren Arnold, 
immediate past president of the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona 
and author of “Gong and Gavel,’ which appears each month in The 
Kiwanis Magazine. And, it is safe to say, few writers are 

as well known and well thought of throughout Kiwanis. Oren Arnold 
fans will be glad to know about his new book titled “Thunder 

in the Southwest.” Published by the University of Oklahoma Press 
in Norman, this volume is an exciting and amusing collection of 
sixteen stories about the colorful country which Oren knows and 
loves. With the friendly ease of a cracker-barrel raconteur he 

tells about the legendary Judge Roy Bean, who was the “law” west 
of the Pecos; luscious Lily Langtry; and such picturesque frontier 
characters as Sheriff Leatherwood and “Dutch” Kate. “This is not a 
work of fiction,” explains Oren in the book’s prologue. “Nor 

is it a ‘history’ in the conventional sense. It is a re-enactment 

of certain episodes which took place in the Southwest that our 

The editors have no hesitation in recommending 
Western addicts and casual readers 
—C.W.K. 


pioneers knew.” 
“Thunder in the Southwest.” 
will find Oren Arnold’s newest volume well worthwhile. 
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Why let rust—the most destructive enemy 
of American Industry—rob you of expen- 
sive, hard-to-replace metal sash, metal 
roofs, fences, fire escapes, pipe and other 
valuable equipment? 


Protect your property with RUST-OLEUM. 
For 25 years RUST-OLEUM has proved 
its capacity to stop rust for nationally 
known manufacturers and leading ail- 
roads. Its tough, pliable, rust resisting film 
gives excellent protection that prevents rust 
losses under many difficult rust-producing 
conditions—salt air, dampness, industrial 
fumes, and general weathering. 


RUST-OLEUM can be applied even over 
rusted surfaces. It is not necessary to re- 
move all the rust. Just remove scale and 
loose rust by sharp scrapers and wire 
brushes. This means substantial time and 
labor savings. Available in many colors. 
Can be obtained promptly from Industrial 
Distributors’ stocks in principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


GET THE FACTS . . . CLIP THIS 
COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TODAY. 





RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2466 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send full information on Rust-Oleum with 
recommended applications. 


Name 





Firm. 


Street Address 








Town State. 
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How To INVEST 
--- a Movie for you 


Here’s a 21-minute film you and 
your organization may want to see. 


It’s called “Far ExCHANGE”, 
and it highlights the important 
do’s and don'ts of investing ... 
tells the important facts about 
stocks and bonds . . . shows how 
they are bought and sold, step by 
step, on the floor of the Stock 


Exchange. 


You'll find it entertaining, too, 
for the whole story 
around a man and his wife—the 
Nortons, who might be people you 
know. He has an “inside tip” on 
the market, and she has a great 
fear of buying any stock. They’re 
both wrong, but happily—well, 


revolves 


maybe you better see the movie. 


If you would like to schedule a 
showing of “Fair EXCHANGE”— 
there’s no charge of course—just 
write to us and tell us when you 
want it. Simply address— 


Department KI-99 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 103 Cities 

















Ray Barta 


with Science’s New Midget Miracie, 
PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 
So reported RAY BARTA of Wisconsin. 
Many others ‘‘cleaning up"’—so can YOU! 


Presto’’ (about size 


en new kind of fire extin 
Tiny 


of a flashlight does job of bulky ex 
tinguishers that cost 4 times as much, 
are 8 times as heavy Ends fires fast 
as 2 seconds. Fits in palm of hand 


Never corrodes Guaranteed for 20 
years! Sells for only $3.98! 





reports $20 a da 
efor FRE 
INDUST 
New York 3.N.Y. IN 


t 


-- 
~ 
z 


month ri 
MERLITE 


; , st 16th St 
Science's f e pe ltd I Dewd St.. Montrea 
New Midget (tf you want a regular Presto to use 

Miracle as a demonstrator, send 2.5 Money 
“PRESTO back if you wish 




















More About 
In endorsing the Bricker amend- 
ment concerning treaty law, [Kiwanis 
International] adopted a proposal that 
certain politicians have ad- 
vanced in the hope that isolationism can 
be fastened on the nation by constitu- 
tional amendment 

The proponents of this amendment 
raise an alarm because the Constitution 
makes treaties the supreme law of the 
land “under the authority of the United 
States,” without specifically saying they 
must conform to the basic principles of 
the Constitution. The clause now 
jected to, a study of history shows, was 
so worded because the framers of the 
Constitution wanted to give standing 
not only to treaties made in the future, 
but also wanted to validate those which 
had been made under the Articles of 
the Confederation. That this leaves the 
door open for invasion of our 
tutional rights is a gratuitous assump- 
tion without basis in law or fact. 

The Bricker amendment would alter 
the basic structure of our government 
as established by the Constitution by 
reversing the present rule that a treaty 
becomes the law of the land. Under 
the amendment it would become do- 
mestic law only if Congress passed a 
separate act making it so. Senator 
Bricker would make treaties subject to 
the whim of every state and local law- 
making authority, right down to the 
dogeatcher of Podunk, if Congress had 
not passed a separate act validating it. 
This is an absurdity of law, and demon- 
strates a failure to consult the archives 
of history to determine why treaties 
have always been considered the su- 
preme law of the land... 

The Bricker amendment would en- 
large the loophole it pretends to close. 
The protection states now get from the 
two-thirds rule respecting ratification 
of treaties would be wiped out by pro- 
viding that treaties or executive agree- 
ments could “alter or abridge the laws 
of the United States or the Constitution 
or laws of the several States . . . to the 
extent that Congress shall so provide 
by act or joint resolution.” Bare major- 
ities in the House and Senate could 
sanction “unconstitutional” treaties! (I 
assume a Supreme Court would strike 
down such breaches of the Constitution, 
but it is curious that Senator Bricker, 
with his great distrust of executive 
power, thinks the cure is letting a sim- 
ple legislative majority have the power 
to attempt a destruction of our civil 
rights if it was of such a mind.) The 
language of the amendment is ambigu- 
ous, and the results would be the grant 


Treaty Law 


partisan 


ob- 


consti- 





of ill-advised power to the legislature 


the extent of which was carefully 
considered by the founding fathers 
when they discussed the treaty-making 
power. 

As has been so clearly emphasized by 
Senator Bricker and his followers, the 
justification for this amendment has 
been rooted in a decision of an inter- 
mediate California state court that a 
law was invalid because it contradicted 
a treaty commitment by which the 
United States entered the United Na- 
tions. At the time of this decision 
serious legal students (and numerous 
editors) questioned the legal correct- 
ness of the decision. As was freely 
predicted, the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia overruled the decision. 

Executive agreements have been used 
since Washington’s day, and the major- 
ity are entered into only after legis- 
lative authorization. More important 
ones today relate to mutual assistance, 
Point Four, reciprocal tariff provisions 
and such matters as air routes for com- 
mercial airlines. But Senator Bricker’s 
amendment would declare they “shall 
not be made in lieu of treaties,” which 
would bring every future executive 
agreement into question. The mere ex- 
change of postal regulations with a 
foreign power could be the subject of a 
full-scale Senate debate! 

The amendment also 
automatic expiration of executive 
agreements year from the end of 
the term of office of the President mak- 
ing them. This would hinder dealing 
with foreign powers, and foreign powers 
could reasonably insist they have the 
option to refuse to renew. [Thus] the 
amendment attempts [to alter] the his- 
torical structure of our government... . 

I think thousands of Kiwanians will 
join me in refusing to be fellow travel- 
ers with Senator Bricker in his search 
for legal isolationism. 

Homer Hilton, Kiwanian 
Jackson, Michigan 
Member, Michigan State Bar 


provides for 


one 


Eleven More Years for Owen 

...In the Walter Ray story by Walter 
Fuller in the August issue of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, reference is made to 
Owen Bacon’s twenty-two years’ per- 
fect attendance, whereas it should have 
read “thirty-three years” as of last No- 
vember. 

Owen is justly proud, as is the club, 
of this outstanding record, and I have 
been instructed by the board of di- 
rectors to ask that a correction be 
made. 

W. S. Dowler, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan 
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MARKING PENCIL 


Thousands of grocers, drug- 
gists, hardware dealers and 
other retailers use Listo for 
pricing everything. They buy 
Listo because it gives them 
A strong, clear, easy-to-read prices 

on everything in their stores 
whether it's metal, glass, cello- 
phanc or any other surface! 












Cash in on this established 
market by giving your retailer 
y customers imprinted Listo pen- 
cils. For less than 25¢ your sales 
message will be read 1000 times 


a day . for months! 


Write today for full details! 
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EXTRA HEAVY LEADS THAT 
DONT BREAK OR FALL OUT 


Only Listo bas the patented 
“Grip-Type Sleeve’ which pre- 


/ 


vents breakage, keeps leads from 


CARBORUNDUM 


falling ¢ 





6 cotors 

BLACK RED 

BROWN BLUE 

GREEN YELLOW 

eres N 


oe ee ee ee ee es oe 
LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION 

Dept. K, 1925 Union Street 

Alameda, California 

Gentlemen 


Please send me full details on how we can 


put 
Listo Imprinted Marking Pencils to work for us. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





STATE 
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“It seems like only yesterday—" 





years ago this month the Kiwanis Club of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba heard an appeal for a war orphans’ Christmas fund 
at one of its regular meetings. In just ten minutes the Kiwanians con- 
tributed $1300. # Rockford, Illinois Kiwanians put out a special edition of 
the local newspaper. It was probably the first such project sponsored by a 
Kiwanis club. The single club that was founded in November 1917 is: 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin, November 7 


os) 

1999 Three decades ago the Kiwanis Club of Chester, Penn- 
sylvania was collecting money for a memorial honoring John Morton, a 
Chester resident who played an obscure but important role in American 
history. Back in 1776, Morton was a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Illness prevented him from attending some of the important ses- 
sions. but he struggled out of his bed to cast the deciding vote in favor of 
the His fortitude stands an enduring 


Declaration of Independence. as 
example of good citizenship, and for this reason Chester Kiwanians thought 
he deserved a memorial. # In Akron, Ohio, Kiwanians paid more than 
$10,000 to buy and refurnish a house to be used as a haven for unwed 
mothers. The property was given to the city. ¢ Raton, New Mexico Ki- 
wanians leased hunting and fishing rights on a lake near the city, stocked 
the preserve and issued hunting and fishing permits to the public. # Hos- 
pitable Kiwanians in Amsterdam, New York put up a large signboard be- 
side one of the main roads leading into the city. Alongside the Kiwanis 
emblem was the friendly message, “Welcome, folks! Can we be of service 
Phone our Sec’y, 671.” # The Kiwanis clubs of Indiana were making plans 
to raise $150,000 to build and equip one wing of a children’s hospital. + 


» 


These are the clubs which came into being in November 1922: 


North Hollywood, California, November 17 Sarasota, Florida, November 8 
(Organized as Lankershim, California. Hollywood, California, November 9 

Name changed February 24, 1928.) Delhi, New York, November 10 

Dayton, Washington, November 2 Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, November 17 

November 2 Leesburg, Florida, November 16 

vember 3 Latrobe, Pennsylvania, November 22 

Waukon, lowa, November 22 

Klamath Falls, Oregon, November 24 

Excelsior Springs, Missouri, November 25 

Minnesota, November 29 


Washington 
Knightstown, Indiana, No 
Massachusetts, November & 
Kansas, November 8 
November 8 


November 8 


Vancouver, 


Brockton 
Hutchinson 
Kew Illinois 


Niles, Ohio 


Lok 


nee, 
Tracy 


ar) ) 


>— = 
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! Glo: Armistice Day twenty-five years ago, more than 3000 
local Kiwanians and thei Chicago. 
that was erected in honor of America’s fighting doughboys. 


1 wives gathered in Illinois to dedicate 
a monument 
Each Chicago Kiwanian contributed at least one dollar to buy the statue. 
# Kiwanians in Vincennes, Indiana bought a $20,000 organ for the coli- 
seum in their community. More than 12,000 boys and girls had a wonder- 
ful time at the treasure hunt sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of West To- 
ronto, Ontario. Kiwanians hid 2854 metal discs in the twenty-eight-acre 
city park and gave prizes to the kids who found the discs.  Kiwanians in 
Appleton and Fond du Lac, Wisconsin were distributing safety song sheets 
to thousands of schoolchildren. ¢ Here are the clubs which were formed 
in November 1927: 

Cambridge City, Indiana, November 22 
Sarnia, Ontario, November 25 


Madisonville, Ohio, November 3 
Canajoharie, New York, November 17 
Malone, New York, November 18 
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AIWAMS ROUNDUP 


International Treasurer Don Forsythe, of Carthage, Illi- 
nois, is having a hard time these days convincing his many 
Kiwanis friends that he is not the Don Forsyth of Spring- 











Here is a field, Illinois who has been associated in the management of 
} Et the Stevenson, and later the Dixon, Democratic campaigns for 
potpourri © governor of Illinois. Treasurer Don has been asked by 


newspapers for statements, has received letters and tele-= 
ad phone calls from Kiwanians far and near since the name 
organization appeared in recent Presidential campaign news stories. 
Kiwanian Don assures everyone that he is not the Don 
Forsyth referred to in this publicity. 


news about our 


and the people 


who make it tick. 

There will be plenty of accommodations at the Interna- 
tional convention in New York City, predicts R. Warren 
Graffam, International trustee and chairman of the Board 
Committee on Conventions. "About 7000 first-class rooms 
have been contracted by Kiwanis International," Warren 
reports. Convention sessions and the President's Reception 
and Ball will be held in Madison Square Garden. 





The Third Bienniel Congressional Dinner will be held in 
Washington, D.C. on the evening of February 19, 1953. The 
banquet will honor Kiwanians serving in both houses of Con- 
gress. A Similar testimonial dinner was held in Ottawa on 
May 14 to salute Kiwanian Members of Parliament. 





A heart attack has taken the life of Earl Q.- Marsing, 
chairman of the International Committee on Agriculture and 
Conservation. A member of the Kiwanis Club of Nampa, Idaho 
at the time of his death, Earl joined the Caldwell, Idaho 
club back in 1934. Last year he served as chairman of his 
district's committee on agriculture and conservation. 





The 3500th Kiwanis club was completed at Round Rock, 
Texas on October 16. ItS co=-Sponsors are the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Austin, Capital City, Austin and University Area, Aus- 
tin, Texas. Accredited Representative Harry Pruett 
assisted with the organization of the Round Rock club. 





The Kiwanis clubs of Kansas received nationwide publicity 
when delegates to the district convention visited the state 
reformatory. About 225 Kiwanians toured the institution, 
and a twenty-three-year-old inmate took Shrewd advantage of 
the Kiwanians' presence. He stole civilian clothes from 
the prison laundry, mingled with the Kiwanians and walked 
out the gate with the Service clubbers. Soon afterward the 


felon disappeared. 





The Special International Committee on Foreign Extension, 
created at the authorization of delegates at the Inter- 
national convention in Seattle, met in Chicago October 
26-27. Members of this committee are: Past International 
Presidents Harper Gatton (chairman), Fred G. McAlister, 
Q.C., and Mark A. Smith; International Vice-President A. V. 
Zimmermann; and International Trustees H. Park Arnold and 
Reed C. Culp. They reported their findings and opinions to 
the International Board of Trustees at its October 28 
meeting. The Board, in turn, will make a formal report at 
the International convention in New York City about the 
advisability of establishing Kiwanis clubs in foreign 
countries. 





THE END 
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SEND NO MONEY I'll take 
all the risk just to make a new 
customer. All | ask is that you 
smoke these special cigars and 
give me your judgment on them. 
During the course of making ex- 
pensive cigars selling up to $15 
per 100 there are always left- 
overs. As a result | can offer 
these special cigars at a bargain 
price in limited quantities, but 
i'm reserving them to make new 
customers. Send no money, no 
C.0.D, either, just fill in 
coupon and I'll ship you 100 
cigars. Then test-smoke 5 Free 
and give me your judgment. 


Cigars 


BONUS for fast 








action. 
with Anti-Nicotine Guard. 


WALLY FRANK, L10. 





617 


O.K. Send me the 100 cigars 
plus the $1.00 Bonus cigar 
holder. I'll test smoke 5 cigars 
and then according to my judg- 
ment, I'll either keep the 
balance and remit only $5.95 

lus a few cents postage within 

days or I'll return them and 
owe you nothing. 
PRINT NAME & ADDRESS BELOW 


ACTUAL SIZE 


OCCUPATION 
(NAME OF FIRM) _ 


OWN A CAR? LICENSE No. ee ee 














Imported Briar Holder 


“Dept. 





150 NASSAU ST. New York 38 N.Y. 
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; If Remittance accompanies order — WE'LL 
+ PAY POSTAGE. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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NO KNEE CONTACT ° 
Direct Prices To 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 
and All Institutions 
Write for Catalog 
and Discounts 
WILL NOT TIP 2 
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Q. I have been elected president of 
my club for 1953. Please furnish me 
with all information needed to prop- 
erly train my fellow officers and com- 
mittee chairmen. We are meeting next 
week to plan our 1953 program. 


A. The leadership training program 
in Kiwanis, built around the Theme, 
Objectives and International committee 
action programs, is adopted each year. 
The Theme, Objectives and action pro- 
grams for 1953 were announced at the 
International Council held in Chicago 
October 29-November 1. The Council 
meeting is, therefore, the first step in 
the leadership training program and is 
designed to assist the district governors- 
elect in planning for their administra- 
tive year. The second step is the dis- 
trict organization conference, presided 
over by the district governor, held be- 
tween November 9-18, and attended by 
the lieutenant governors-elect. This is 
followed by the division organization 
conference, presided over by the lieu- 
tenant governor, for the benefit of club 
officers-elect. These meetings will be 
held between November 19-30. A few 
districts use an alternate plan for a 
combined organization conference for 
lieutenant governors-elect and _ club 
officers-elect, to be held between No- 
vember 9-30. 

Until the club president attends the 
organization conference at which he 
receives the district's program for the 
year, he lacks the information needed 
to conduct a proper organization con- 
ference of his officers, directors and 
committee chairmen. For this reason, 
no club organization conference should 
be held before the week of December 1. 

All necessary material will be for- 
warded to each club in ample time for 
the club organization conference, which 
should be conducted between Decem- 
ber 1-13. The club president should 
work according to the schedule which 
has been provided by the International 
Board Committee on Leadership Train- 
ing. 

Q. What procedure has been estab- 
lished by Kiwanis to maintain contact 
with an individual who resigns because 
his business requires that he move to a 
distant community ? 


A. Article III, Section 2 (f) of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that if a member shall remove 
his vocational activity, residence and 
community interests from the territorial 
limits of the club, “he shall receive from 
the secretary a certificate of withdrawal 
if in good standing.” A “withdrawal 


tion should possess. Such cards are 
available at the General Office: $.30 
for a quantity of twenty-five. 

Also, if there is a Kiwanis club located 
in the community to which a former 
member moves, the secretary of the 
club from which he resigned should 
send an “Immediate Notice of Member’s 
Removal” form to the secretary of that 
club. This form is available upon re- 
quest at the General Office. 


Q. Why not give a member credit 
for 100 per cent attendance on the 
basis of fifty-two meetings a year as 
well as on consecutive weekly meet- 
ings? 

A. The strength of Kiwanis is de- 
pendent upon the regular attendance of 
members of their own club. Bylaw 
requirements, attendance rules and 
policies are designed as much as pos- 
sible to strengthen this fundamental 
principle. If perfect attendance tabs 
were based solely on fifty-two meetings 
a year, it is conceivable that a member 
could divorce himself from the fellow- 
ship, program and activities of Kiwanis 
for a period of six months or more and 
still secure a perfect attendance record 
at the end of the year. Such a practice 
would not be in the best interest of a 
club, division, district or Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 


Q. What procedure should our club 
follow to secure permission for addi- 
tional members from a large firm in 
our city, as provided for under Article 
III, Section 2 (d) of our bylaws? 


A. Write to the General Office at 520 


North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. A questionnaire form, to be 


completed for the information of the 
Board of Trustees, will be promptly 
forwarded. Upon return of the question- 
naire, decision will be made immedi- 
ately on the basis of facts presented. 


Q. Since the first of the year, our 
club has added six new members. We 
now have a total of 104 active and re- 
serve members. Into what achieve- 
ment report section will our club be 
placed? 


A. The Silver Section (seventy-six 
to one hundred members). Any in- 
crease in membership during the year 
does not affect the section into which 
a club is placed according to its total 
active, reserve and privileged member- 
ship as of January 1 of each year. 

Please note: The former Gold, Silver, 
Orange, Blue and White Divisions are 
still the same but are known as “sec- 
tions” to avoid conflict with the geo- 





MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY Y “withdrav 
| card” serves as a personal identification 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY | that each former member of Kiwanis 
16 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA in good standing at the time of resigna- 


graphical divisions into which districts 
are divided. THE END 
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Tas IS WRITTEN five weeks before 
the November 4 election. 

Whoever is elected will face a 
gigantic task. 

He will need the full support of 
Congress and the people to clean up the cor- 
ruption, to clean out the Communists, stop waste 
and extravagance, reverse the socialistic trend, 
reduce taxes and end the Korean war. 

Citizens must maintain a_ steady 
and relentless pressure on their elected officials 
if these reforms are to be effected. 


The stupendous drive to get out the 
vote in which the Ballot Battalion played so 
conspicuous a part was a heartening sign of 
awakened public interest. 

But Americans are notorious for 
their sudden bursts of crusading spirit quickly 
followed by a letdown and apathy. 

To keep alive and nurture a sharp, 
alert sense of citizenship 365 days a year is the 
job of Kiwanis. 

How else can we implement our 
theme: 

LIBERTY—LET’S KEEP IT! 

All of us know how blessed we are 
compared with the miseries of the enslaved 
peoples over three-quarters of the globe. 


Yet nine out of ten adults feel little 
obligation as citizens to work for good govern- 
ment and better communities. 


Nine out of ten pay their taxes and 
obey the laws, but are seldom impelled by con- 
science to volunteer their services for the com- 
mon good. 

The one in ten who CARES—who 
is acutely sensitive to the perils which threaten 
our freedoms—must carry the load and make 
democracy work. 

HE and SHE are the ones who tire- 
lessly work for all good community causes, who 
enlist in the Chest and Red Cross and hospital 
drives, in the campaigns for better schools, who 
are the backbone of the churches and service 
clubs and chambers of commerce. 
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By BEN DEAN, Past International President 


A KIWANIAN MUST DO THE WORK OF TEN 


When a man becomes a Kiwanian 
and wears the K in his lapel, he becomes a 
MARKED man. He is marked for service and 
citizenship. The community is entitled to ex- 
pect more of him. He becomes one of the one 
in ten. 

Can a republic of free men be pre- 
served and their liberties safeguarded when 
only one in ten accepts any share of responsi- 
bility? 

In these days of continuing crises, 
war threats, mass populations and pressure gov- 
ernment, only the future can answer that. 


But the task of Kiwanis in the year 
ahead is clear-cut and vital. 


Our clubs must attract thousands of 
new members who will embrace the Kiwanis 
concept of service and strengthen our demo- 
cratic foundations. 


Our clubs must intensify their com- 
munity programs and their concern for public 
affairs. 

As individual Kiwanians we must 
constantly seek to arouse those with whom we 
come in contact to the need for participation in 
community and public affairs. 


And as individual Kiwanians we 
must shoulder the heavy task of doing the job 
for ten. 

The price of freedom is that the 
business of being GOOD CITIZENS must be 
given as much time and effort as being good 
businessmen and good professional men. 


The taxes we pay show that we now 
work one day in four for government. We must 
be willing to work as hard for the RIGHT 
KIND of government and community. 


While nine in ten take a free ride, 
the tenth must help make democracy work. 


The reward, of course, is the richest 
life holds. The deep inner abiding satisfaction 
of having helped to save a free nation—of hav- 
ing lived up to one’s noblest impulses. 

This is our America. What shall we 


do with it? THE END 
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By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 





HE TRUE TEST of a civilization is 
on the census, nor the size of 
cities, nor the crops—no, but the 
kind of man the country turns out.” 

RaLpH Watpo EMERSON 


Ultimately it’s the people .. . it’s 
always the people. 

You hurtle down any one of the 
concrete ribbons that crisscross our 
country. You slow up—reluctantly, 
perhaps—for a small town. You gaze 














at the wide streets, the neat, spa- 
cious lawns, the cheerful, contented 
faces of the people. 

“Nice town,” you think. “Wouldn’t 
mind living here.” 

Why? 

The wide streets? The spacious 
lawns? The air of contentment? 

Yes. 

But they are, at best, effects. Each 
of them, and every other 
tangible and intangible—of a good 


asset— 
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community can be traced to a single 
common cause: the people. 

Everything in a community is only 
as good as the people. If they are 
content with grimy, squalid ‘sur- 
roundings, then the town will be 
grimy and squalid. But if they de- 
mand good, clean communities—and 
if that demand is translated into 
constructive civic action—then in- 
evitably the community will be a 
fine one. It’s as simple as that. 

Look what happened in Franklin, 
Georgia three years At that 
time, Franklin, the Heard 
County, was a sleepy little agricul- 
tural town of 432. Located on the 
bank of the Chatahoochee River 
about sixty miles southwest of At- 
lanta, the 127-year-old hamlet had 
never been touched by a railroad. 
Not until the last twenty years had 
it known paved roads, electricity or 
a modern water system. 

But two years ago Franklin won 
the $1000 first prize in the Georgia 
Power Company’s “Champion Home 
Town” contest for communities with 
a population of less than 750. And 
in 1951 it won another first prize of 
$1000 in a GPC contest restricted to 
former winners with populations up 
to 20,000. 

What happened in Franklin? The 
people, few as they were, took col- 
lective action to improve their town. 
Ninety-five per cent of the popula- 
tion, white and Negro, joined har- 
moniously in the civic crusade. 
Townspeople cleaned and _ painted 
homes and shops. They expanded the 
water system and laid one and one- 
half miles of new pipeline to reach 
previously unserved areas in the 
town. More than a score of men con- 
tributed their joint efforts to buy 
four acres of land for a city park. 
They installed a playground, barbe- 
cue pits, tennis courts, and are plan- 
ning to build a $17,000 swimming 
pool. The people of Franklin built 
and equipped a_ $75,000 hospital 
through their own contributions and 
their own labor. They added a 
$17,000 home for the doctors and are 
planning a nurses’ home. They ar- 
ranged for periodic visits of a book- 
mobile, which provides 12,000 vol- 


ago. 


seat of 


The spirit of the people determines 
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umes for the school and 2750 more 
for the adults. 

When they encountered indolence 
or indifference, the people of Frank- 
lin didn’t give up; they transformed 
apathy into civic zeal. One day a 
group of women descended deter- 
minedly on a garage owner whose 
slovenly establishment was a dis- 
grace to the town. They asked him to 
clean up the unsightly tangle of 
rusted auto parts, junk, cans and 
scrap iron. He refused. The women 
plunged to the task themselves. He 
watched uncomfortably for a while, 


then rolled up his sleeves and 
pitched in. 
A Negro teacher named Mary 


Johnson provided the stimulus for 
Franklin’s Negro high school, which 
last year graduated its first class 

five boys and girls. She promised to 


donate her $28 monthly - salary 
toward the construction of the high 
school if enough money was _ not 


contributed by the people of the 
community. Franklin didn’t fail hei 

not only has one building been 
finished but others are being added 

Franklin is not relaxing compla- 
cently now that so much has been 
accomplished. It is hoping to revise 
its fifty-year-old charter, to estab- 
lish a housing authority and to float 
bonds for the construction of homes 
for the increased population. (Par- 
tially because of the extension of 
the city limits, Franklin’s population 
And it is 
seeking new industry to stimulate 
further growth of the town. 

The public spirit evidenced in 
Franklin is exceptional, but there 
are countless examples of what can 


is now more than 900.) 


happen when the people of a com- 
munity determine to improve their 
town. Every month thousands of Ki- 
clubs conduct projects di- 
rected toward this end. Indeed, 
Kiwanis has won widespread public 
acclaim by its many and varied civic 
activities. 

And so the question “What makes 
a good community?” is of vital in- 
terest to Kiwanians everywhere. It 
is a broad question with many facets, 
but it can be answered. In general 
terms it is possible to list some of 


wanis 


whether a town is backward or progressive. 












































the basic essentials of a good home sibility to exercise his duties and 
town. Although local conditions will rights conscientiously, without con- 
modify or amend the following taminating local government by his 
broad principles, they are, generally own personal dishonesty. This means 
speaking, the hallmarks of com-_ not trying to fix traffic tickets and 
munity excellence. Conversely, lack not bribing an alderman to get a 
of these things indicates that the permit for a no-parking sign in 


town has not achieved its maximum front of one’s place of business. 
potential Nothing is more conducive to honest 
Honest, efficient local government. government than honest citizenry. 
Honesty is the foremost responsi- Important as it is, honest govern- 
bility of every public official, but it ment is no longer enough, declares 
is not the duty of the official alone. Walter Blucher, director of the 
It is also the responsibility of the American Society of Planning Offi- 
individual citizen. It is his respon-  cials and a widely known authority 


) ] ] Tal No questionnaire is foolproof. But if 
4 you can circle “yes” on 30 or more of 
the virtues below, chances are you live 


in a town of which you can be proud. 


1. Most high school graduates stay in town........ Yes No 
2. Getting a loan on a sound business venture is eas) Yes No 
3. The local paper constantiy pushes civic improvements Yes No 
4. There’s a Chamber of Commerce with a live-wire manager..Yes No 
5. Local speeders pay the same fines as out-of-towners Yes No 
6. There's a place to swim within easy reach. Yes No 
7. Young couples have little trouble finding a place to live Yes No 
8. The head of your government is a “get-things-done” man Yes No 


9. Town entrances are free from junk, shacks and billboards...Yes No 





10. Teachers’ salaries are better than the state average Yes No 
11. There's at least one doctor per 800 people in your county Yes No 
12. There’s a library with a good collection of 1952 books Yes No 
13. Newcomers quickly feel they’re part of the town... Yes No 
14. Schools have plenty of room for students Yes No 
15. Fire insurance rates are low for your type of town Yes No 
16. Service, veterans’ and women’s clubs team up on projects Yes No 
17. There is an active, well-organized Boy Scout troop Yes No 
18. A modern hospital is within your trading area Yes No 
19. All streets are paved and sidewalks are in good shape. Yes No 
20. Well-stocked stores keep shoppers in the town...... oa Yes No 
21. There's a hotel or motel you’d enjoy if you were a visitor....Yes No 
22. It’s easy to find parking space in the business section Yes No 
23. At least one restaurant serves outstanding meals. . ...Yes No 





24. The sewer extension program keeps pace with new housing..Yes No 





25. It’s easy to get volunteers for any worthwhile project Yes No 





26. Public toilets are provided for farm folk shopping in town...Yes No 










27. Prompt, reasonably priced ambulance service is available....Yes No 
28. Good zoning keeps factories away from residential areas.....Yes No 
29. There’s an annual Clean-Up, Paint-Up, Fix-Up week...... Yes No 
30. Streets throughout the community are well lighted.......... Yes No 
31. More than half the church congregations are under 40....... Yes No 
32. Shade trees line nearly all the streets....... aes ....Yes No 
33. There’s an ample supply of good drinking water...... Lone. ae 





34. There’s a recreation center where young people can dance...Yes No 













35. The business section has a modern, prosperous look.......... Yes No 
36. There’s as much interest in local as national elections........ Yes No 
37. The tax rate is attractive to new industry.......... Teeter: ae 
38. There’s a community council to guide town progress..... ...Yes No 
39. There is an active Parent-Teachers Association..............Yes No 
40. Firemen must take regular training courses........ i vnacnee: Ne 






Courtesy Pathfinder Magazine 











on American community problems. 

“We need officials who are effi- 
cient and intelligent as much as we 
need officials who are honest,” he 
says. 

Blucher cites the case of a mayor 
whose obsession for economy proved 
to be one of the costliest burdens 
ever shouldered by the citizens of 
his community. In his almost ir- 
rational desire to establish an eco- 
nomical administration, the mayor 
refused to provide enough funds for 
the maintenance and repair of sev- 
eral vital city functions, notably the 
sanitation system. The ultimate cost 

-and it was not levied until after 
the economy-minded mayor left 
office—of replacing the corroded and 
useless sanitation system far ex- 
ceeded what it would have cost to 
repair and maintain the system 
properly. 

A broad and solid economic founda- 
tion. The ideal community provides 
a diversity of job opportunities. 
Business and industries in a good 
community provide year-round em- 
ployment. 

Good internal and external com- 
munications. The greatest burden of 
alerting the citizens to conditions 
within and without the community 
rests on the newspapers and radio 
stations. Too often these agencies 
feel that their responsibilities are 
discharged through a vigorous sup- 
port of civic projects. Actually they 
have a greater responsibility: It is 
their duty to provide a balanced and 
thorough picture of the community 
and the world of which the com- 
munity is a part. While the media 
of communication may prefer a cer- 
tain point of view on the great ques- 
tions which confront us, they betray 
their public trust if they do not at- 
tempt to report opposing viewpoints 
in an objective, unprejudiced man- 
ner. 

A workable, farsighted municipal 
planning program. The scope of such 
a program is as incalculable as its 
returns. Among the points it should 
cover are these: a smooth-working, 
efficient traffic system; a_ suitable 
transportation system for the pub- 
lic; extensive, easy-to-reach shop- 
ping centers; and housing for per- 
sons on all economic levels. 

Good health facilities and an effi- 
cient health program. The happiness 
of almost every individual is in di- 
rect proportion to his health and the 
health of his family. The good com- 
munity, therefore, provides adequate 
hospital facilities and the personnel 
to man them. It also maps a program 
(see GOOD COMMUNITY page 45) 
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By HAROLD HELFER 





HE Goon folks of Victorville, Cali- 

fornia were sorely puzzled. They 
had grasped right away the impor- 
tance of making the young service- 
men in their midst feel welcome. 
They realized that if these strangers 
had their choice they’d be back in 
their own home towns, going to 
school, holding down jobs or open- 
ing businesses. It was the grave 
threat to freedom which had put 
them in uniform. The folks at Vic- 
torville also realized that their own 
sons were going into service and 
having to adjust to new commun- 
ities around distant military posts. 

Now Victorville wasn’t a big town. 
There were just about 4000 people. 
There were that many servicemen 
at nearby George Air Base, and the 
base undoubtedly had as fine recre- 
ational facilities as the town could 
hope to offer. But still the com- 
munity felt that it wanted to do 
something to let the boys at the base 
know that the town accepted them 
as their “very own.” 

And so the largest civic club in 
Victorville decided to invite some 
servicemen to its dinners. The club 
sent word to the base that two hun- 
dred men would be welcome at its 
next function. The notice was posted 


The first of two articles 


communities are being 





from nearby military 





With our armed forces at a 
erowded with servicemen 
bases. It is a 


fraught with challenge for both civilians and GIs. 


on bulletin boards and other con- 
spicuous places about the base, 
where all the GI’s could see it. But 
only a handful of servicemen ever 
showed up at these club dinners! 

It was enough to make the Victor- 
villians throw up their hands in de- 
spair. But the civilians didn’t give 
up hope. Instead, they figured there 
must be some explanation, for the in- 
dividual servicemen seemed friendly 
enough. 

So it was as individuals that the 
servicemen began to be invited to 
these dinners. A civilian would stop 
a GI on the street, extend his hand 
and say: “I’m John Smith. I run the 
hardware store down the street. My 
club’s giving a dinner next Friday 
night, and I sure would like to have 
you come along as my guest... .” 

Well, that did it. The GI’s response 
was positively amazing. From then 
on, the guest tables of this organiza- 
tion were always well attended by 
servicemen from the nearby base. 

This is how the relationship be- 
tween Victorville civilians and the 
servicemen became topnotch. Now 
every week one organization in town 
brings a program of entertainment 


to the base. The spirit of camaraderie 
(see WANT TO BE WANTED page 40) 
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DAVID O. WOODBURY 


r7HY Is it that people become 
\ livid with rage when you men- 
tion horsemeat? Although 
horsemeat seems to me less risky 
than 
frequently mentioned together, as if 
they might be companion ills in the 


eating 


the atomic bomb, I find them 


same disaster 

That is a reactionary attitude for 
times like these. When sitting down 
to a steak is like consuming a roll 
of broiled ten-dollar bills, the horse 
certainly has a new service to offer 
mankind 

I came to this conclusion recently 
when I visited my oldest son at col- 
lege. The ménage in which he lives 
was an old frame house in the center 
of a large Western city. He did not 
alone. As the days passed I 
that students came out of the 

They lived in it, ap- 
Some were married and 
single. But all were 


live 
found 
woodwork 
parently. 
some were 
. hungry 
My and his two roommates 
had designated official food- 
purchasing for the whole 
gang. One of the roommates would 
go off each day and stagger home 
with enormous bags of edibles. The 
three of them had a deal somewhere, 
for they were able to purchase tons 
of old lettuce, mature bread and 
canned whose labels had 
come unglued 

About five o’clock in the afternoon 


son 
been 


agents 


goods 














the day’s haul would be dumped on 
the kitchen table. Then one of the 
boys would open the doors and yell, 
“Come and get it!” Whereupon the 
woodwork would give up an extra- 
ordinary company of young people, 
all with little purses jingling with 
change. Then would come the pro- 
cess of repurchasing the food. 

One evening my son brought in 
the usual armload of groceries. 

“This time, Dad, we’re really go- 
ing to have a treat for you,” he 
puffed, unloading onto a table al- 
sagging with the morning’s 
dishes. “Steak!” Proudly he un- 
wrapped a huge package—it must 
have weighed twenty pounds—and 
there lay eight of the most beautiful 


ready 


slabs of tenderloin you ever saw. 
Thick, livid and inviting. 
The usual come-and-get-it call 


went out and in a moment the boys 
and girls were haggling joyfully 
over the treat. Only by force of 
superior personality did my _ hosts 
manage to salvage a few pounds for 


our own use. 
The cooking of this steak was at- 





roommates. 


three 


tended by all 
They hovered over it constantly, 
poking it gently with forks. The 
odors were entrancing. I found it 
hard to wait till it was time to scrape 
the earlier dishes and find room on 
them for the new meal. 

We sat down at last. It had not 
been a hard meal to get, for there 
was nothing but steak. The knives 
were made of brass and could not 
cut very well, but, to my amaze- 
ment, they clove the steak as if it 
had been cheese. I have never seen 





such a willing piece of meat. And 
as for the taste—not in the most 
costly meal on somebody else’s ex- 
pense account have I bitten into 
anything more delicious. For the 


first time in three days the room was 
silent as we ate. The usual political 
arguments had ceased. 

I felt a litthe ashamed as I con- 
sumed the full pound of tenderloin 
that had been given me. 

“Fellers,” I said, “I can’t let you 
do this for me. I know you're 
broke, the lot of you. Let me pay 
for this meal.” 
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Illustrated by Gordon Mellor 















The butcher 






flushed with anger 





when I repeated 





my odd request so 








that all of 






the jostling crowd 








the room- 


“Think nothing of it,” 


mate from Wyoming said kindly. 
“Tt didn’t cost much.” 
I laughed. “Sporty attitude, my 


boy. but I know what a steak sets 
you back. There must be five dol- 
lars’ worth of it here right now.” 

“Uh-uh,” my son shook his head. 
“About ninety cents’ worth.” 

I stared at him. The 
grinned. 

“You tell him, Mark,” one of them 
suggested. 

“Horsemeat,”” my son said quietly. 

I stopped chewing. 

“Pretty nice, isn’t it?” the boy 
from Tennessee demanded. 

“I—don’t know,” I_ returned 
weakly. My jaw was immobilized. 
Horsemeat! I heard that in the 
depths of the last war the people in 
occupied Europe had descended to 
horsemeat. But then, they had 
eaten dogs and even cats in those 
days. They had been desperate. 

I decided to pass it off as a joke. 
“Sure, sure,” I managed. “It’s won- 
derful.” 

“Have another slab, sir?” 


others 


one of 
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them urged, going to the stove and 
returning with the frying pan. 

“Well—oh, all right.” Down 
underneath I had to admit that the 
meat tasted fine. Probably it was 
not very poisonous. I found myself 
carrying on an internal battle be- 
tween honest scientific observation 
and irrational emotion. The whole 
idea of horsemeat was revolting. 
But why? We eat ducks and deer, 
male cows, pigs, chickens and a 
hundred kinds of fish, including their 
unborn young, I reasoned to myself. 
Why not horses? So I ate the sec- 
ond piece of steak and enjoyed it 
more than the first. 

That night I lay awake on the cot 
they had provided for me in the 
clothes closet, expecting to become 
violently ill about two in the morn- 
ing. But nothing happened. I felt. 
in fact, just as good as if I were full 
of beef at a dollar-thirty a pound. 

Next day I drove home, resolved 
that the rest of my family at home 
should experience this new treat. 
However, I was wiser than to under- 
take a frontal attack. I would not 


go to my wife and tell her of my 
wonderful experience and say, “Now 
let’s have horse tenderloin for din- 
ner tomorrow night.’ No, I would 
go off and buy half a dozen pounds 
of it and present it to her as a spe- 
cial treat. Mother’s Day, I would 
tell her. Steak. Tenderloin steak, 
dear, just for you. 

The market in our town is a large 
one—the Sun Drenched, let us call 
it. The place covers a whole block 
and is pure white inside: acres of 
pure white, with one whole end of 
the enormous space devoted to case 
upon case of delicious cuts of meat. 
The price tags are inconspicuous, as 
is also the buying power of anyone 
who leaves there with a purchase. 

I sidled up to the counter, edging 


my way between layers of women 
shoppers, most of them angry. I 
finally secured the attention of a 


meat man. 

“I'd like five pounds of your best 
horsemeat,” I told him. 

There was no response. He looked 
at me unblinkingly. 

“What’ll you have, cap?” he asked 
pleasantly. 

“Five pounds of horsemeat,” I re- 
peated. 

Obviously there 
the matter with the man’s hearing, 
so I repeated my request a third 
time so that practically everybody 
in the vast store could hear. 

A dim but angry flush passed 
the meat man’s face and he 
jerked his head very slightly toward 
the end of the counter, then moved 
off in that direction. I followed. 
The meat man gripped my arm. His 
voice was tense. 

“Look here, you dumb cluck,” he 
hissed between’ clenched _ teeth. 
“Don’t you ever come in here again 
hollerin’ for horsemeat, see? I don’t 
want any part of it. I do not sell 
I don’t have a gram of 
I never have 
I keep my 
don’t 


was something 


over 


horsemeat. 
it in this whole store. 
and I never will have. 
nose clean, mister, and you 
forget it.” 

He surveyed me to see whether 
he had driven his weapon in deep 
enough, then rotated it in the wound. 

“What’s more, you'd better not go 
asking around for horsemeat in any 
of the other stores in this town. 
Somebody’s liable to get rough. 
You’re lucky I didn’t.” He fetched 
an enormous shrug. “Oh, of course, 
if you want it for your dog, just go 
to a pet shop. They got plenty of 
it. Nice sanitary meat, too.” 

Somewhat abashed, I left this 
most modern store that the imagina- 

(see HORSEBURGER page 42) 








The experience 


of communities along 


the Pennsylvania Turnpike 


shows what happens 


when an express highway 


diverts heavy traffic 


from Main Street. 





k= THE touring motorist, the ex- 
press bus driver and the over- 
land trucker, superhighways are a 
dream come true. These curving, 
dipping, concrete ribbons. carry 
traffic over the countryside with 
never a slowdown for crossroads, 
towns or cities. 

This makes the drivers happy, but 
what about the people in the small 
towns which are by-passed? Do 
their businesses languish because 
the superhighway siphons off the 
torrent of traffic which used to flow 
through town when Main Street was 
an arterial highway? Are _ hotels, 
restaurants, gas stations and retail 
stores going out of business as a 
result? 

These disturbing questions are 
being asked by more and more civic 
leaders as the limited access, toll- 
highway construction program gets 
bigger and bigger. Right now about 
twenty states are building or plan- 
ning throughways that will cost in 
the neighborhood of $2,000,000,000. 
Interstate networks of superhigh- 








ways are beginning to develop. 
Completion of the connection be- 
tween the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey Turnpikes and the construc- 
tion of the Ohio Turnpike will make 
it possible to speed from New York 
City to the Indiana state line with- 
out stopping for a red light! 

It seems inevitable that more 
superhighways will be built in fu- 
ture years. What this means to 
communities near express routes 
can best be determined by looking 
into the history of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, the patriarch of US 
superhighways. Twelve years have 
passed since the giant roadway was 
built, and scores of communities— 
large and small—have felt its in- 
fluence to a considerable degree. 

In a 100-mile stretch along the 
turnpike in Western Pennsylvania 
are cities and towns varying in size 
and economic character. Bedford, 
Ligonier, Greensburg and Wilkins- 
burg are good examples. Ali these 
communities are situated on US 
Route 30, the Lincoln Highway, 
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which was one of two main east- 
west highways in Pennsylvania until 
the turnpike was opened. 

Many civic leaders and politicians 
lobbied in the state capital to pre- 
vent construction of this superhigh- 
way, but today almost all of these 
men frankly admit they were wrong. 
The advantages of the turnpike 
seem to outweigh its disadvantages, 
and now arguments against it are 
rarely heard. 

What happened to the 3500 people 
in Bedford, about 100 miles east of 
Pittsburgh, is characteristic. For 
many years the town had depended 
heavily on tourist trade which came 
from east and west on US 30. When 
it was announced that the proposed 
turnpike would pass two miles 
north of the town, hotel owners and 
small businessmen protested vigor- 
ously. They predicted that US 30 
would become a “ghost road” and 
Bedford a “ghost town.” 

Fortunately, their predictions 
were wrong. Instead of taking busi- 
ness away from Bedford, the super- 
highway has turned out to be a 
bonanza. Hotel men and motel op- 
erators soon discovered that they 


Below left is a section of the heavily traveled Pennsylvania 
Turnpike fifteen miles from Pittsburgh. It is the oldest superhighway in 
the US. Below is the New Jersey Turnpike. The 


futuristic loops mark the 
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could profit from the fact that there 
are no overnight accommodations 
along the turnpike itself. Accord- 
ing to Ed Flynn, owner-manager of 
the Ft. Bedford Inn, Bedford has 
become an objective stop for motor- 
ists. 

“We’ve set our sights on doing 
business with visitors from Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Chicago,” he says 
optimistically. “The turnpike has 
lengthened our season. In place of 
a summer resort town we are now 
doing an all-year-round business.” 

Bland Hoke, manager of the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, explained that 
he wouldn’t be spending $150,000 on 
remodeling and refurnishing if it 
weren’t for the turnpike. 

“That road has really done a lot 
for this hotel,” Hoke declared. 
“Many folks thought it was a dead 
turkey before the express highway 
was built. They’ve changed their 
minds. Now we’re booking winter 
meetings and conventions which 
would have refused to come to Bed- 
ford before the turnpike was built. 
The convention people know they 
can get here regardless of weather— 
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the Turnpike Commission always 
keeps the highway open and well 
cindered.” 

Hoke reported that property 
values in Bedford have more than 
doubled since the construction of the 
turnpike and valuations are still in- 
creasing. Many trucking firms have 
built garages in Bedford for use as 


distributing points. Being on the 
crossroads of Routes 30 and 220 


makes the town a convenient head- 
quarters for trucks entering and 
leaving the turnpike. Other new 
businesses have sprung up as the 
result of the increased tourist and 
trucking trade, so that a “boom- 
town” instead of ‘“ghost-town” 
atmosphere now prevails in Bed- 
ford. 

Some forty-six miles west of Bed- 
ford on US 30 is the town of 
Ligonier, center of one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s most famous resort areas. 
The community’s permanent pop- 
ulation of 2160 jumps to more than 
12,000 in the summer. Nearby are 
the fashionable Rolling Rock coun- 
try club and estates of many wealthy 
Pittsburghers. Almost everybody 


in Ligonier depends on the summer 
resort trade as a livelihood, and 
when the town learned more than a 
dozen years ago that it would be 
by-passed by the turnpike, a storm 
of opposition arose. 

The town’s businessmen compared 
US 30 to a main artery in the human 
body. It brought the lifeblood into 
the community and to shut off that 
blood meant economic death, or so 
they supposed. 

“I made three trips to the state 
capital to try to block construction 
of the superhighway,” confessed one 
leading Ligonier businessman re- 
cently. “But I'll admit that we have 
not been hurt by the turnpike—in 
fact, it has materially helped 
Ligonier.” 

Clarence C. Ruff, president of the 
Ligonier Chamber of Commerce, 
said he believed the turnpike hurt 


the town for the first few years, 
particularly in respect to winter 


business, but that summer business 
is increasing now because of the 
turnpike. He explained that tourists 
find it easier to reach Ligonier via 
the turnpike, twelve miles away, 








W hich goes 


US 30 


than bD 
through the town’s famous square. 


He thinks now the extension of the 
turnpike beyond Pittsburgh and 
eventually into Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois hould definitely increase 
the community’s business 

Burgess A. J McColly pointed out 
that US 30 through Ligonier couldn't 
traffic if it weren’t for 
the turnpike He said businessmen 
tickled” to see the heavy 
traffic diverted to the superhighway 
McColly reports that tax evaluations 
have jumped twenty-five pel cent 


mostly be- 


cause ol new bus ne ; and new 
homes That doesn’t count hun- 
dre of new cabin and cottages 
built along outlying streams and in 


In spite of the 


the mountalns neal by 
complaints ot some service station 
operators WV ho would like to share in 
business, there is ap- 


parently still enough business for all, 


the turnpike 
judging from three new gasoline sta- 
tions constructed in the town within 
the past [ew years. McColly said 
that bank deposits have been “in- 
creasing considerably” every year. 
“We're a long way from being dead,” 
he said confidently 

Greensburg, population 17,000, the 
seat of Westmoreland County, has 
changed considerably in the twelve 





lo 


years since the turnpike was built. 
But contrary to the expectations of 
some pessimists, the changes have 
The principal 
development has been the diverting 
trafic to the 
Now shoppers have more room to 


been for the good 


of heavy turnpike. 


drive around and can get in and out 


of parking places without tangling 


with through traffic. The city has 
become the largest shopping centel!l 
in southwest Pennsylvania except 


for Pittsburgh 

O. F. Deibler, executive sex retary 
of the Greensburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, said the city’s resources have 
practically doubled since the turn- 
pike was constructed. The largest 
hotel in town is full all the time and 
two new gas stations are being built, 
one on either end of town 

“When we lost through traffic to 
the turnpike, some little fellows may 
Deible reported 


“However, the over-all picture has 


have been hurt.” 


improved so much, you have to al- 
most discount the small group that 
Through traffic, like 
on the turnpike, doesn’t do a com- 
much good. It’s better to 


was affected. 


munity 
have it out of town to make room 
for local customers who want to 
buy.” 

Mayor William L 


peated what many businessmen in 


Toe . 
Treager re- 


towns by-passed all along the turn- 
pike have come to believe: “De- 
pend on local people as customers. 
That is sound 
please them, they will return.” 
Three small textile factories have 
located in Greensburg 
turnpike opened, and at this writing, 


business. If you 


since the 


negotiations are under way to bring 
in a big business which has signed 
options on a 100-acre tract. 
Wilkinsburg, one of Pittsburgh’s 
largest suburbs, has fared much the 
same as Greensburg, except that it 
has only been within the past yea 
that the turnpike has been extended 
to by-pass Wilkinsburg. The con- 
tinuous pounding of traffic pouring 
into the suburb on US 30 from near- 
by Irwin, where the turnpike had 
previously ended, almost ruined the 
community as a_ business center. 
The extension of the turnpike has 
had the effect of a spring tonic. 
Clarence C. Coleman, president of 
Wilkinsburg’s Chamber of Com- 
merce, explained it this way: “We 


Engineers building the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike cut through 150 feet of rock to 
ease this grade in the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. At no point on this superhighway 
does the grade exceed three per cent. 


had been taking a terrible beating 
from traffic for many years. We had 
so much traffic, including all the 
large trailer trucks going east and 
west, that many persons refused to 
stop in local business houses. There 
is no doubt that the advantage of 
less traffic far exceeds the business 
loss.” 

Coleman said only a fraction of 
Wilkinsburg’s 534 
lishments depend on through traffic 
He expects the reduced traffic load 
to contribute to Wilkinsburg’s de- 


business’ estab- 


velopment as a_ shopping center. 


Residents from neighboring com- 
munities will feel more inclined to 
visit Wilkinsburg if they know they 
won't have to compete with through 
traffic. 

Burgess T W. 


erates a florist shop, said the busi- 


Ste phens, who op- 
ness outlook is the best in the 
borough’s history. 

“After twenty years, Penn Ave- 
nue, our main street, has been re- 
turned to Wilkinsburg and our own 
people,’ he said. “Some of our own 
residents are patronizing Wilkins- 
burg business for the first time.” 

In a spirit of rejuvenation the 
town has created a parking author- 
ity which is building two new lots 
for shoppers. Merchants in whose 
stores parkers make purchases will 
help finance the parking facilities 

Hotel men and gas station opera- 
tors, who might be expected to 
worry most about the loss of through 
traffic, are generally glad to see it 
go. Jack Williamson, 
the Penn-Lincoln Hotel on the main 
street, said his 


them regular guests and traveling 


manager ol 


patrons, most of 
salesmen, are thankful for the end 
of the noisy traffic which kept them 
awake nights. He predicts his busi- 

il Turner, 


KS 


ness will improve. Paul 
owner of a gas station a few bloc 
away, reported that his sales volume 
hasn’t dropped off since the turnpike 
was extended. He surmised that his 
customers were finding it easier to 
get in and out of his station because 
of the lessened traffic 

“T’m looking forward to selling 
more gas to our local residents,” hi 
said confidently. 

Although the advantages of being 
by-passed by the turnpike seem ob- 
vious as far as Wilkinsburg is con- 
cerned, Coleman reported that many 
business leaders thought at first the 
would suffer when the 
bumper-to-bumper traffic came to 
an end. They know better now. he 
added, and even the most skeptical 
are planning “new and better things 
for the future.” THE END 


borough 
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HANKSGIVING Day is one of 

America’s most significant holi- 
days. It relates our blessings to the 
source of our purpose and being. It 
is a powerful reminder that all we 
have and all that we hope to be, as 
individuals and as a people, is rooted 
in a God of justice, righteousness 
and peace. This day helps us recall 
our early days of hardship, poverty 
and struggle; the years of our early 
beginning; the humbleness of our 
way of life. And so Thanksgiving 
Day serves as an antidote to arro- 
gance and selfishness. It is a clarion 
call to prayer and self-searching. 

This ability of Americans to re- 
evaluate their heritage is the source 
of our greatness and the basis of true 
thanksgiving. 

Are we becoming too complacent 
about our blessings? Have we 
reached the point of condoning im- 
morality in our public and private 
lives? Are we too tolerant of man’s 
inhumanity to man? Now is the 
time to search our hearts. Now is 
the time for us to strengthen these 
important truths which are not al- 
ways “self-evident.” In the words 
of the late Supreme Court Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis: ‘Democracy 
demands continuous sacrifice by the 
individual and more exigent obedi- 
ence to the moral law than any other 
form of government.” 

We Americans are becoming in- 
creasingly aware that the challenges 
to our present way of life demand 
sacrifices of material goods and— 
God forbid—of human lives. Never- 
theless, we are thankful that we 
have liberty and not slavery; that 
we have plenty and not austerity. 
But there is one more blessing that 
we would ask for America. 

This thought is exemplified in the 
talmudic story of a rabbi who was 
visiting a student who was learned 
and rich. When the teacher was 
about to leave, the host asked the 
rabbi for his blessing. 

Replied the sage: “I will tell thee 
a parable. A traveler was passing 
through a desert and he _ grew 
hungry, faint and thirsty. He found 
a tree whose fruit was sweet, whose 
shade was pleasant and at whose 
foot there flowed a stream. After 
refreshing himself, he was about to 
take his departure and said: ‘O 
tree, how shall I bless you? If I 
say to thee, “May your fruit be 
sweet,” lo, it is so already; “That 
your shade be pleasant,” lo, it is 
pleasant now; “That a stream shall 
nourish you,” lo, this good fortune 
is already yours. But I will say, 


“May all the saplings planted from 
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meditation 


By 


RABBI ALFRED L. FRIEDMAN 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Lansing, Michigan 


you be like unto yourself.”’ So, my 
son, it is with you. How shall I 
invoke God’s blessing upon you? 
With Torah? Lo, you already possess 
learning. With wealth? Lo, you are 
already rich. With children? Lo, 
you have a good-size family. But I 
will say unto you: ‘May God grant 
that all your children may be like 
unto yourself.’” 

It is in this spirit that America 
should pray at Thanksgiving time. 
O Lord, may we and our offspring 
































































be worthy of the treasure-house of 
spiritual truth left us by our free- 
dom-loving ancestors. May we show 
ourselves truly deserving of the 
blessings of liberty, justice and op- 
portunity which are the life-giving 
source of democracy. But above all, 
Father of all men, let us by our daily 
actions advance the principles of 
America so the world may be thank- 
ful that our children were moved to 
emulate the spirit of their Founding 
Fathers. THE END 





As this issue went to press, news 
was received of the author’s sud- 
The obituary state- 
ment appears on page five 


den death 





Audubon Junior Clubs are 


helping children 
in many countries learn to 
appreciate the wonders 


and beauties of Nature. 


)NE SPRING day in _ Litchfield, 
() Connecticut, when some school- 
boys gathered for baseball practice, 
they found a feathered invader right 
behind third base. A killdeer had 
that dangerous spot the 
its After a brief con- 
sultation, the youngsters decided 
what to do: they put screening 
around three sides and the top of 
to protect the mother bird 
ges. Then the team began 


chosen as 


site for nest. 


the nest 
al d her « 
playing ball 

Three 
killdeer 
the 

The children who solved the kill- 


mother 
right in 


later, the 


her eggs 


weeks 
hatched 


middle of an exciting game! 


deer’s plight so ingeniously were 
members of the Forman School's 
Audubon Junior Club. As part of 


a worldwide organization devoted 


to learning the ways of Nature, they 


were honestly concerned about the 
killdeer’s safety and avidly inter- 
ested in the egg-to-bird process. 


Reporting the event later for the 
Audubon Junior News, a quarterly 
publication of the National Audubon 
Society, the school’s correspondent 
“When the four young birds 
the spotted eggs, they 


wrote 
came out of 
wobbled on their feet just like the 
big birds do.” 

In countless other hamlets, farms 
cities throughout the US, Can- 
ada and in such faraway places as 


and 


Africa, Australia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Bolivia and Costa Rica, Audubon 
Junior Club members take super- 
vised field trips, erect birdhouses 
and feeding stations, study bird 
migration and listen intently to 


lectures on conservation 
wildlife. Around the world 
Junior Audubonsters participate in 


illustrated 
and 


scores of other activities which bring 
Nature’s wonders. 
In the process, they are learning the 
true value of natural resources, a 
heritage which cannot be wasted or 
destroyed without endangering the 
welfare of future generations. 

Today there are 10,000 Audubon 
Junior Clubs in North America 


them closer to 






















































Vera Fielding photo from National Audubon Society 


Nine million young 


conservationists 


alone, and the international organ- 


ization has enrolled more than 9.- 
000,000 members. The 9,000,000th, 
in fact, was enrolled with appro- 


priate ceremonies on April 30, 1952. 
She is Nancy Lee Bliss of Bedford 
Hills) New York, whose certificate 
was presented by John H. Baker, 
president of the National Audubon 
Society. Nancy Lee is a_ sixth- 
grader, and all of her twenty-six 
classmates attended the ceremony. 

Club members seem never too 
young to learn the important truths 


By 


EARL Q. MARSING 


Chairman, International Committee 
on Agriculture and Conservation 


about conservation. A fourth- 
grader, reporting to the Audubon 
Junior News for his club, told of a 
trip to a conservation farm “. . . to 
see some conservation methods of 
farming, and to a state forest to see 
how seedlings are raised, and how 
forest fires are prevented. At the 
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Young Gary Shampang, Audubonster from Pittsfield, Massachusetts, is proud of the 


barred owl which he nursed back to 


health. 


At the right, students enrolled in 


the Audubon Camp of Maine explore sea bird nesting colonies on the rocky islands 
of Muscongus Bay. Many AJC adult leaders attend summer camps such as this. 


farm we saw diversion ditches, 
pastures of rye, alfalfa and clover, 
and a pond... .” 

And a third-grade Audubon 
Junior Club in Newark, New York 
staged an American Indian exhibit 
complete with tepee, tom-toms, 
tomahawks, _headdresses, 
vases, clay animals and a sand-table 


arrows, 


display of an Indian village. In 
planning and arranging their ex- 
hibit the children learned to their 


surprise that the American Indian 
diligently practiced conservation, 
killing only the animals he needed 
for food and clothing. 

Surprisingly enough, there is an 
Audubon Junior Club at the Minne- 
sota Braille and Sight Saving School 
in Faribault. Its members report 
seeing many interesting things. 
“Sometimes our classroom is a reg- 
ular menagerie. So far we’ve had 
two salamanders, two frogs, one 
toad, two snakes, grasshoppers, 
crickets and a woolly caterpillar.” 
The leader of this club has taught its 
members to recognize various birds 
by letting the children feel the out- 
lines of cardboard cutouts while 
listening to recordings of bird songs. 
She has taught them to identify 
trees by feeling the bark, and has 
worked out a “radar” system on 
nature walks by having the sightless 
youngsters snap their fingers as they 
go along the trail. Rebounding 


Hal H. Harrison photo from National Audubon Society 
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echoes warn the blind children of 
obstructing trees or shrubs. Thus, 
the blind children walk the trail un- 
aided and without mishap. 

Thanks to the Audubon Junior 
Clubs, millions of American children 
fan out into the woods and fields 
and waters to gather firsthand in- 
formation about the great outdoors. 
It does not have to be a stretch of 
virgin woodland—even a_ big-city 
schoolyard or a hospital window box 
can teach an inquisitive child some- 
thing about Nature. (One of the 
most active groups is in the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital in Richmond, 
Virginia.) 

In addition to 
club members learn 
raphy, history and 
around the world by corresponding 
with faraway groups. An Audubon 
Junior Club in New York 
City’s poorer districts has been ex- 
changing letters with groups in 
Costa Rica, Bolivia, Mexico and the 
Canal Zone. Said the American 
club’s correspondent: “We 
the stamps from all our letters and 
pasted them in an album. We 
learned the songs and dances of the 
countries we were corresponding 
with and we learned about shops, 
and planes and trains that went 
there, and the roads, too. We made 
maps of the countries, and in ou 

(see CONSERVATIONISTS page 46) 


natural history, 
about geog- 


social customs 


one of 


saved 
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Above, AJC members learn about the 
San Gabriel (California) River 
Wildlife Sanctuary near El Monte. 
Below, students at the Audubon Camp of 
Connecticut start out on a field 

trip. Below left, Roger Tory Peterson, 
world-famous naturalist, helps AJC 
members identify a songbird. Peterson 
became an Audubon Junior Clubber 
when he was eight years old. 


Louis Schlewik photo from National Audubon Society 
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HERE HAVE been more check 

frauds in the past six months 
than in the previous six years,” 
stated a bank attorney not long ago. 
Most of these check frauds are per- 
petrated in smaller communities, 
and almost always in the business 
houses of merchants. 

A common trick is for a dishonest 
person to enter a store and buy 
something, offering a check much 
larger than the amount of the pur- 
chase in the hope that he may get 
the change in currency. The un- 
suspecting merchant finds out too 
late that the check is a forgery, that 
the amount has been raised illegally, 
or the payee name has been changed 
by the swindler. 

Check frauds can be avoided in 
two ways: 1) Checks can be writ- 
ten so it is impossible to alter them 
2) Businessmen can refuse to sell 
goods and give change for a check 
offered by a stranger—unless he will 
give the merchant the opportunity 
to phone the bank to find out 
whether the check is good. The 
businessman may also call _ the 
writer of the check. 

Not only ordinary checks but cer- 
tified checks as well have been 
forged and altered to the detriment 
of small businessmen. A Wisconsin 
banker recently showed me a cer- 
tified check drawn on his bank for 
$1000. It was cashed by a merchant 
when the crook bought an expensive 
camera. The camera sold for about 
$200, so the merchant not only lost 
the camera but also nearly $800 in 
cash which he gave in change. 

The crook had opened a small ac- 
count in the local bank and then 
asked for a certified check for a 
small amount made payable to him- 
self. He went to a dishonest rub- 
ber-stamp maker and had a cer- 
tification stamp made like the one 
used by this bank. Then the crook 
drew the check for $1000, put on the 
certifying stamp and forged the 
name of the cashier on the certifica- 
tion. All of this was quite easy for 


an experienced chiseler. His theft 





could have been prevented if the 
merchant had telephoned the bank 
to find out if the check was good. 

There are many other cases of 
this nature which might be cited. 
But the important thing to remem- 
ber is this: If all of us are aware 
of the methods used by crooks, we 
can stop their thievery. 

Checks which have been returned 
from the bank with the monthly 
statement and blank checks should 
always be kept in a safe or some 
other inaccessible place. For the 
forgers often steal blank checks and 
checks which have the official signa- 
ture on them. The signature can 
easily be copied onto a check which 
the chiseler then fills out for him- 
self. 

Sometimes a crook will work for 

short time for a local businessman 
and ask for a check in payment. If 
the businessman has written the 
check carelessly, or in such a way 
that the amount can be changed, the 
crook will raise the amount, usually 
multiplying it by ten or one hun- 
dred, cash the check at a store and 
vanish. 

Losses from raised checks can be 
avoided if these simple rules are 
followed: 

Rule Number One: Start writing 
at extreme left. Look at the repro- 
duction of checks A and B, pay- 
able to the Thornton Instrument Co. 
You will note that the numeral 
amount is $19.17 but the amount at 
the right end of the check is so writ- 
ten that other numerals could be 
inserted between the dollar sign and 
the “19.” Also, the word “Nineteen” 
on the line below is written in about 
the middle of the line, and this 
allows plenty of space to write in 

‘ words in front of it. This 
check might easily be raised to 
$1019.17 by writing the numerals “1” 
and “0” in front of the “19” on the 
numeral line, and by writing the 
words “One thousand” in front of 
the word “Nineteen.” This same 
alteration could be made in the 
check written with the typewriter. 


othe 
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Check C, that is made payable to 
the Lambert Phar. Co., could be 
raised a thousand dollars by putting 
a “1” in front of the “245” on the 
numeral line and writing the words 
“One thousand” on the line where 
the amount is written in words. 

Now refer to check D, that is 
made payable to the Lambert Phar- 
macal Co. The “2” is placed so close 
to the dollar sign that no number 
could be inserted in front of it. The 
“4” is close enough to the “2” to 
prevent a number being inserted be- 
tween them, and the “5” is almost 
interlaced with the “4.” In addition 
to that, the zeros representing cents 
are made small and are high on the 
line and four lines are drawn under 
them. There could be no mistaking 
the amount for which this check is 
written. The amount cannot be 
changed. 

On the line on which “Two hun- 
dred forty-five and no/100” is writ- 
ten in words, note that the word 
“Two” is as far to the left on the 
line as it can be written. No word 
could be written at the left of the 
word “Two.” Also note that the 
word “hundred” is close to the word 
“Two” and the word “forty-five” is 
close to the word “hundred.” There 
could be no changes in the amount 
on this line. 

Rule Number Two: Allow no 
large spaces between words. Refer 
again to check C, made payable to 
the Lambert Phar. Co. A check that 
is made payable to a corporation 
‘annot be cashed by an individual. 
It can only be deposited to the bank 
account of the corporation. How- 
ever, a clever crook could write the 
letters “menti” between the abbre- 
viation “Phar” and the abbreviation 
“Co” as has been done on check E. 
The forger could add “oper” to the 
“Co. 

That would make a peculiar name, 
but the crook could claim that 
his name was Lambert Pharmenti 
Cooper. He might get the money 
from some careless businessman who 
(see CHECK CHISELERS page 41) 


oorky was alloy cheeke 
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GONG 
an GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


If you’re centered in yourself, 
Stanley Jones reminds us, you’re a 
problem. If you’re centered in God, 


you're a person, 


I'll always remember those two 
opposing candidates who addressed 
the Phoenix club before the elec- 
tion. “There are hundreds of ways 
to make money,” shouted one, “but 
only one honest way.” 

“And what’s that?” 
opponent. 

“Ah ha!” said the first. “I thought 


"> 


you wouldn’t know! 


sneered his 


Nothing is more annoying to us 
older Kiwanians than to see those 
new young members we took in 
last summer step out and do the 
good works we'd been planning to 


do for five years. 


“If you ever happen to come home 
with red marks on your collar and 
blond hair on your coat,” a friend 
was advising Wes Gingrich, newly- 
wed Kiwanian, “you can tell your 
Kiwanianne you've been to a straw- 


berry festival with a cocker spaniel.” 


If you see a Kiwanian whose go- 
getter verve and enthusiasm of a 
year ago is now mellowed with pa- 
tience, compromise, tact and an all- 
around wisdom, he’s probably an 
immediate past president. 


“Nobody has ever stopped me from 
pursuing happiness,” says my RFD 
friend Ernie Douglas, “but several 
have stopped me from catching up 
with it.” 


Often I shudder to think how my 
grandparents suffered when a bliz- 
zard struck at night. They couldn’t 
reach over and turn up the electric 
heat in their thick feather beds. 


“Insurance is like civil defense, 
or vice versa,” opines Kiwanian 
Harris M. Redmond of the Barrie, 
Ontario club. “It’s better to have 
it and not need it, than to need it 
and not have it.” 





“The football season will be over 
in another month,” philosophizes 
Kiwanian Harvey L. Eby, professor 
emeritus in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, “‘and by Jan- 
uary the drum majorettes probably 


will be walking normally again.” 


One sure way for any chairman 
to make a fool of himself is to 
spend fifteen minutes introducing 
a speaker who he says needs no 
introduction. 


If there’s so much room at the 
top of the business ladder, maybe 
it’s because a lot of men have gone 


to sleep and fallen off. 


“The good old days,” says Ki- 
wanian A. V. Slagle of the Henri- 
etta, Texas club, “were those back 
yonder when only horses were 
trusted to use horse power.” 


* * oe 


I’m glad the electioneering is over. 
My head buzzes. I feel like Kiwanian 
Bob James, who came to his club 
meeting in Evanston, Illinois wearing 
a big button with B.A.I.K. on it. He 
explained that it meant “Boy, Am I 
Confused.” They told him that “econ- 
fused” wasn’t spelled with a K, to 
which Bob replied, “That just shows 


999 


how confused I really am! 
* + 


If a speaker says two plus two 
is four, he’s just one of the boys 
making a committee report. But 
if he stands, addresses the chair, 
bows and says, “When in the course 
of human events it becomes neces- 
sary to take the numeral of the 
second denomination and make it 
cohesive numerically with another 
comparable numeral of the second 
denomination, I say unto you, and 
I say it without fear of successful 
contradiction, that the result, my 
friends—and you are my friends 
will without equivocation or con- 
tumely invariably be foah,”’ he is 
an orator, and probably is running 
for office. 


You'll always be a wage earner, 
mister, if you don’t earn more than 


your wages. 


It's OK for you to stop to think, 
provided that you remember to 


start again. 
* * ke 


At a Kiwanis meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., three members were argu- 
ing about who had the oldest profes- 
sion. “Mine is the oldest,” said the 
doctor. “Mankind has always had 
physicians. We are even mentioned 
in the Bible.” 

“So what?” snapped the club engi- 
neer. “The Bible also tells how the 
earth was created out of chaos. How 
could order be brought out of chaos 
without an engineer?” 

“Hold on!” said the club _ politi- 
cian. “Who do you think created the 


9°° 
. 


chaos?” 
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Millions of people 
have received 
religious inspiration 
from 

the Black Hills 
2assion Play. which 


has been running 


for 710 years. 


show 
which nobody 
Applauds 


By 


NINO LO BELLO 


EOPLE from all over North Amer- 
rs journey to Spearfish, South 
Dakota every summer to 
one of the world’s most unusual 
theatrical productions. Everyone 
knows the plot beforehand and no- 
body applauds when the play is 
ended. Yet this dramatization of 
Christ’s last week on earth has been 
running for 710 years and will prob- 


witness 


ably continue playing to packed 
houses for centuries to come. 
The Black Hills Passion Play 


opened back in 1242. First presented 
by monks of the Cappenberg Monas- 
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tery in Central Europe, the play is 
now given in an outdoor amphi- 
theater in the picturesque little city 
of Spearfish. How the play has con- 
tinued for so many years and how 
it happened to come to the New 
World is one of the strangest stories 
in the history of the theater. It is 
also a saga of great religious signif- 
icance, for the play has given mil- 
lions of people a more vivid picture 
of Christ’s crucifixion. 

The mammoth stage in Spearfish 
is equipped with ultramodern light- 
ing equipment to re-create the 




















the 
other 
The staging of 
never-to-be- 
forgotten impression on those who 


Resurrection, 
nineteen 


Crucifixion, the 
Last Supper and 
biblical tableaux. 


each scene leaves a 


see it. The Last Supper is one of 
the most vivid. The lights dim after 
Jesus and his disciples leave the 


table, but the cup of wine glows 
eerily in the darkness. The memory 
of the shining chalice lingers for a 
long, long time. 

In the Crucifixion scene the sky 
becomes overcast and jagged flashes 
of lightning stab the clouds. It is 
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Christ's Last Supper is staged with dramatic 


é awesome sight that stirs the 
embers of faith and fills one with 
reverence 
The final 
ascending to Heaven as the strains 
Oo} Hat del’s Messiah 


1] 


heart-swelling dimensions, and the 


scene shows Jesus 


ring out in 


majestic “Hallelujah Chorus” echoes 
from the surrounding hills 

The portrayer of the Christ is 
Josef Meier, the Black Hills Passion 
director He is 
Meier to 


rt of Jesus in this pro- 
»} 


lay produce! ana 
the seventh-generation 


1 


piay the pa 
uction whk 


1 antedates the famous 
Oberammergau Passion Play by 100 
portrayed the 
Son of God in the town of Luenen, 


ist ten weeks old 


ined young Josef to play the part 


f Chi { as he himself had been 


coached by Josef’s grandfathe: In 
1932 her H tler began his godless 
reign of terror. Meier brought the 


play to the United States Since 
the: approximatel\ four million 


the Black Hills 


overwhelming majority 


people have see 
show. An 
has been favorably 

Meier’s fan mail is heavy. Most 


comes from young people, who make 


impressed 


audiences, and from 


blind people, who send more letters, 


up half the 
in proportion, than any other group 
Once Meier and his troupe put on 
special performance for the in- 


mates of the South Dakota peniten- 


beauty by Josef Meier and the Black Hills 


tiary at Sioux Falls. Just before the 
actors arrived, there had been a 
disturbance among the convicts, but 
the sacred play eased the tense 
situation. 

“You could see the men’s restless- 
ness fade as each biblical scene was 
presented,” one prison official re- 
calls. “Mr. Meier had trusties serv- 
ing as stagehands that evening 
When Mary met Jesus carrying the 
cross on the road of Golgotha, she 
rushed to His aid as He staggered 
and began to fall under its terrible 
weight. The scene brought a rever- 


ent hush among the men who knew 


in their own lives what it meant to 
carry a cross of sorrow and suffer- 
ing. I could have opened the 
right then and nobody would have 
left. It was as if the men had seen 
the Lord in person with their very 
eyes Pe 


Everywhere else the 


reaction Ni: 


} “7 11 
been = simila Clergymen of all 
f +h, liwdiy h ' 10} , t 
raltns neiual tnose suspicious ol 

1 1 1 1 
nytning theatrical, Nave he eC 


praise 
show 

Afte) Meier's company ol ten 
Germa America 
with about a thousand dollars and 


n actors arrived in 
I 
several trunks of ancient costumes, 
they visited many hamlets in the 
Midwest. often playing to fewer peo- 
ple than were actually on the stage 
During these hard years the actors 
supported themselves by waiting on 
1 


tables, washing dishes and doing 





Passion Players, It is an unforgettable scene 


Six of 
the original cast eventually returned 
to Germany, but Meier 
American actors to replace them. 
(One, Clare Hume, is now Meier’s 
wife and leading lady.) The com- 
pany’s luck turned in 1938 when the 


occasional bit parts on radio. 


securea 


troupe made a special trip to Spear- 
fish, on the Black Hills tourist route. 
The townspeople had guaranteed to 
pay Meier’s transportation expenses, 
invited the Passion 
establish 


and the city 
Players to permanent 
headquarters at Spearfish. The ar- 
angement has benefited all con- 
cerned. 
Meier was impressed with the 
near-perfect acoustics while inspect- 
ng a pasture overlooking a _ pic- 
turesque valley dominated by tower- 
ing Lookout Mountain. “This is the 
place,” he thought as he gazed about 


Spearfish ‘itizens raised $28.000 


( 
and bought the thirty acres of lan 
Under Meier’s direction a huge stage 
was completed in 1939 And so 
Spearfish, South Dakota became the 
Oberammergau of the North Amer- 
ican continent. 

During the fall and winter months 
the company goes on tour, shipping 
from city to city its own electrical 
switchboard used to control the un- 
usual lighting effects, settings of the 
streets of Jerusalem and of Mount 
Calvary, an organ, tons of equip- 
ment, props, and more than 500 cos- 
tumes. The playing schedule takes 
in cities all over the United States 
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and Canada. where performances 
are sponsored by community organ- 
izations. A percentage of the profits 
is usually used for charity purposes. 

The annual tour drains the en- 
ergies of the fifty professional actors 
who pitch in and move the scenery 
and take care of the trillion details 
that crop up before, during and after 
each performance. The arduous 
itinerary leaves performers little 
time for rest. And so the return to 
Spearfish in May is anticipated by 
everyone. It marks a period of 
well-earned rest and recreation for 
everyone. 

Although the cast gives only three 
weekly performances at Spearfish, 
Meier’s work does not lessen when 
he comes home. Currently he is 
teaching the part of the Christ to 
his oldest brother’s son, Heinrich 
Meier III. 

“We are keeping the role of the 
Christus in the family, as it has been 
since the 17th century,” Meier says. 
In the Middle Ages the scenes of the 
Passion Play were presented within 
the chapel of the Cappenberg 
Monastery during Holy Week. All 
characters were interpreted by the 
monks and the dialogue was spoken 
in Latin. Some 500 years later, 
when the production was turned 
over to the villagers, the part of the 
Christus fell to one of Meier’s ances- 
tors. That actor was eager not only 
to preserve the play but to prepare 
his son to handle the exacting role. 
In this manner the part of Christ 
was handed down from generation 
to generation. When Meier’s nephew 
is fully trained in a few years, he 
will become the eighth generation 
to interpret the part in this enduring 
religious drama. 

Body control is one of the family 
secrets which the young actor is 
learning. It is necessary to conceal 
all evidence of breathing during the 
long period in which Christ is on the 
cross. The Meier family has per- 
fected the art of body control to the 
point where spectators using binoc- 
ulars cannot detect any signs of 
breathing Tremendous muscular 
exertion is needed in order to re- 
main perfectly. immobile on - the 
cross, and on_ several occasions 
Meier has almost fainted away. Al- 
though this scene is torturing, Meier 
takes pride in his ability to maintain 
the perfect image of death for agon- 
izing minutes. 

Called by critics here and abroad 
the outstanding interpreter of the 
world’s most difficult stage role, Joe 
Meier is a balding, husky man of 
forty-eight years. He is a person of 
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great calm and humility, a success- 
ful farmer, cowhand, veterinarian, 
horticulturist, carpenter and painter. 
A stranger in Spearfish is likely to 
mistake him for a maintenance man, 
as he often works in the stable, gar- 
den or in the rafters of the gigantic 
stage. Rising early each morning, 
he spends about two hours in the 
barn which houses his six camels, 
three donkeys and sixty-five sheep 
—all of them actors in the world’s 
greatest drama. 

After breakfast with the family, 
he finishes his office work and then 
labors in his fields, planting, seeding 
and cultivating. Sometimes he goes 
for a horseback ride or plays a 
round of tennis. 

Meier is also a skilled writer. He 
revised and translated into English 
the German version of the Latin 
text of the original Passion Play. 
The prologue, penned by Meier sev- 
eral years ago, is a piece of rare 
quality. It is delivered by the 
Christus as he stands garbed in a 
flowing white gown. The stage is 
black and a spotlight illuminates his 
face and shoulders. It is a dramatic 
beginning for the performance which 
holds spectators spellbound. The 
impact of this unusual drama is so 
terrific that the audience never 
claps: to do so would be like ap- 
plauding a sermon. For the people 
who see the Black Hills Passion 
Play are not just witnessing a 
theatrical production—they are ac- 
tually experiencing the greatest 
drama of human history. rHE END 


Above, Christ appears before 
Pontius Pilate. Below 

is Meier’s wife, Clare Hume, 

who plays the role of “Mary the 
Mother.” Meier’s portrayal of 
the Christus has won widespread 
acclaim from drama critics, 
clergymen and countless audiences. 























By SIGMUND NEUMAN 





1)" B., a New York psychiatrist, 
was working late at his desk 
when the telephone rang. It was 
Bob, who wanted to talk to the doc- 
tor in spite of the unusual hour. He 
trivial 
burglary and was now under psy- 
treatment as part of the 


had been in prison for a 
chiatric 
probation 
At first Bob did not like the treat- 
ments at all. He would break ap- 
peintments, was suspicious that the 
doctor might be some secret police 
agent. But slowly he became his 
confidential pal, and today was the 
moment of a crisis. He had to 
commit another crime, a theft or a 
burglary, he told the doctor. It was 
inevitable; he could not silence the 
voice in himself. 
He had 
He did not refer the 
patient to tomorrow’s office hours. 
He listened and talked to him quietly 
and patiently, knowing that another 
crime, big or small, would bring Bob 
a long-term sentence. The result? 


The doctor was unmoved. 
seen it coming, 





Fifteen “mental 


doctors” in New Vork City 


operate a no-charge 


ne ann Ma Bee nar 






counseling service hi 





to ease 


the tortured minds of 


ne 


ehrenic criminals. 








the burglar 


sees his psychiatrist 
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The telephone talk lasted almost half 
an hour and then a deep sigh came 
from Bob’s end of the line. 

“Thank you, doc, a_ thousand 
thanks. I feel I am over it now and 
for good. See you tomorrow, doc. 
I'll go to bed now.” 

The doctor replaced the receiver. 
“I think I'll do the same.” 

It was 11:30. But the psychiatrist 
felt this had been a good job. The 
half hour had meant the difference 
between a crime committed and a 
crime never carried out. 

The doctor’s office is on Park 
Avenue, New York. But he will not 
send a fat bill to this patient. Dr. 
B. is one of the fifteen psychiatrists 
who last year organized the “APTO,” 
the Association for Psychiatric 
Treatment of Offenders. They all 
are well-known medical men and 
women, but patients like Bob get 
their appointments like private pa- 
tients. So long as the doctors can- 
not find the money for opening a 
treatment center, they do 


their 


























blessed work in their offices. Bob, 
when he comes to see Dr. B., waits 
together with the others in the 
reception room. The doctor knows 
that Bob would not be able to pay 
any fee, but already he has inter- 
viewed him more than thirty times. 

These doctors examined closely 
the situation of the average criminal, 
who is not the same as the syndicate 
criminal. For the average lone 
offender, crime really does not pay. 
He is poorer and unhappier than any 
of the ordinary people whom he 
passes on the street. The average 
minor offender usually does not have 
the money to pay his rent, to buy a 
meal. For most of his type, crime is, 
as research work revealed, a bank- 
rupt business. The APTO can pro- 
vide a good many drastic examples. 

There is the check-forger who 
faces a life sentence as soon as the 
law catches him in the act again. He 
has a wife and four children who 
then must depend on city welfare. 
He himself has not one good suit to 
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wear. There is the holdup man who 
performed fifty stick-ups in a year. 
He was shot four times, a dangerous 
business. He “earned” $3400 the 
year he went to jail. Now under 
parole for twenty years, he makes 
one dollar a day. 

All this doesn’t look very profit- 
able. And yet, during 1950, every 
five minutes someone in the United 
States was assaulted or killed. Every 
average day 146 persons were 
robbed. Every thirty seconds a 
larceny was reported. There are 
thousands and thousands of “pro- 
fessionals” of that kind. The Amer- 
ican citizen may have no idea how 
much crime costs him, the taxpayer. 
Police, courts and prisons have to be 
paid for; the value of stolen property 
goes into billions. 

Here’s where these doctors come 
in. If the other ways and means of 
checking crime are obviously not 
“perfect, is there no opportunity for 
the psychiatrist to find a more suc- 
cessful way? This can be answered in 


the affirmative when the right mo- 
ment for help is found. Most offend- 
ers are in a jam during the first time 
after their discharge from prison. 
The quiet noiseless atmosphere of 
that place differs too much from the 
exciting waves of life pulsating 
through a city street. The number 
of criminals who return to prison is 
unbelievably high. Some statistics 
about these relapsings go up to 
eighty-five per cent; the lowest are 
in excess of sixty per cent. 

To this type of criminal the APTO 
stretches out its hand. The psy- 
chiatrists discovered that there is 
little difference between a mental 
case and the average breaker of the 
law. The latter is only in rebellion 
against human society, and the doc- 
tor’s approach to him has to be a 
cautious one. These patients who 
pay nothing are mostly much more 
of a problem than those who often 
pay a pretty penny. Suspicion is 
lurking in them, they are unwilling 
to cooperate, they expect the treat- 
ment to be a trick to get them in 
some trap. They sneer at the pa- 
tience of the doctor, thus disguising 
their secret admiration for the kind- 
ness offered to them. Some find in 
submission to a treatment the risk 
of being taken for the goody-goody 
type. On the other hand there are 


some who can be kept on the treat- 


ment only by the threat of being 
sent back to prison. 

This is the background on which 
these fifteen psychiatrists built their 
pilot project: a scientific approach 
to the criminal and the crime. They 
accentuate that they have not the 
intention to vindicate the lawbreak- 
er, but want to help him. They 
confess frankly that they must take 
in account a good many disappoint- 
ments. Each offender is another 
venture for them. Not only in treat- 
ment but first in winning him over 
to treatment. 

But cautiously as well as proudly 
they point to the successes they had 
and have. There is the case of Fred 
T. He stole a pair of shoes, went to 
jail, was paroled. He had a long 
record of juvenile offenses. His 
father was a stern man; the children 
were, for example, not allowed to 
speak a word during the meals. 
When his mother died, his father 
married soon again and it was the 
revolt against the stepmother that 
began shaping Fred’s life. He ran 
away from home. The father got 
him back, only to see him running 
away again and again. Fred was 
full of hate against his parole officer, 
who, as he said, wanted him back to 


* muustrated by Howard Mueller 


shoot him. He was afraid to come 
in sight of a policeman. 

Perhaps the first person friendly 
to him was the psychiatrist. Fred, 
who was considered to be a paranoid, 
was seen over a period of eight 
months—not less than fifty times. 
The result was that his fears and 
anxieties disappeared completely. 
He found a job, the first in his life, 
as a mechanic. He found a girl 
whom he wants to marry. On the 
whole he is doing pretty well. 

Sam L. is another case who had 
served eight years for holdups and 
was on parole. He was suffering, 
as a few sessions revealed, from a 
deep-rooted inferiority complex. 
Everything in life seemed dull to 
him; he went nowhere, had no 
friends or sweetheart. But he hated 
the idea of going back to prison. 
He was near a crack-up when the 
doctor saw him the first time. 

Sam’s life was overshadowed by 
an unsuccessful rivalry with an older 
brother. It is characteristic that 
when, during treatment, he tried to 
get a job, he took the most modest 
one he could find to avoid competi- 
tion with that brother. His aspects 
of life have now completely changed. 
No more treatments are necessary 
because he feels all right. He now 
holds a good job as a mechanic, not 
afraid of any competition. 

When these doctors will manage 
to arouse more public interest, 
APTO hopes to be able to extend its 
work beyond New York City. Most 
cases they get now are from the 
juvenile courts and the probation 
department. But they want also to 
work with the Salvation Army, the 
boys’ clubs, the settlement houses 
and many other social agencies. 

The psychiatrist’s approach to the 
problems of their patients is a non- 
religious one. But the words of the 
German pastor, Wilhelm Loehe, who 
devoted his life to social work, might 
be written over their future treat- 
ment-center: “I serve because I 
am allowed to do it.” And if some- 
body should ask for their definite 
criterion of success, one cannot an- 
swer better than to quote APTO’s 
own statement: “A complete pic- 
ture of success is one in which the 
offender-patient, relieved of many 
of his symptoms and possessing in- 
sight into his difficulties, can now 
work self-supportingly, enjoying the 
fruits of his labor, can make friends, 
have social contacts, sustain the 
responsibilities of marriage, and in 
effect live a normal law-abiding life. 
That is what APTO hopes to attain 
through its clinical service.” THE END 
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In the middle of his life, a 
famous dancer 
became a suceessful restauranteur 


and an active Kiwanian. 


» Eddie Kover announced to 
his friends one day in 1938 


that he was going into the restaurant 
business, no one believed he was 
really serious. For fifteen years 
Eddie Kover and his pretty wife, i 
Ruth Miles Kover, had been one of ] 
America’s most popular dancing 
teams, appearing in frequent Holly- 
wood musicals and in smart clubs 
and hotels across the nation. Their 
nearest approach to business was 
the enjoyable task of endorsing siz- 
able paychecks. 

“Eddie Kover in the restaurant 





Dancing partners in their early married life, 
Ruth and Eddie Kover operate their restaurant 
business as a partnership today. Working togeth- 
er, they have made the Bull Pen a real success. 
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game?” scoffed one of his show- 
business friends. ‘“He’ll be lucky if 
he lasts six months.” 

Such doubts regarding the busi- 
ness acumen of a man who has since 
become a popular member of the 





Kiwanis Club of Sherman Oaks, 
California seemed justified at the 
time. For Eddie Kover had been 


a poor boy, who washed pots and 
pans in a Portland bakery to help a 
widowed mother pay the rent. He 
had gone to Los Angeles early in 
the ’twenties. A baker by trade, his 
burning ambition was to be a great 


Bo 


adagio dancer. 

Though handsome and powerfully 
built, Eddie Kover had not found 
success until, by a stroke of fortune, 
he had been selected to fill a brief 


dancing engagement with Ruth 
Miles, an_ established Hollywood 
artiste. The young dancing team 


had been an instant success. Weeks 
after they met they had _ been 
married. And through the roaring 
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’twenties and into the despondent 
*thirties their names had glittered in 
marquee lights from New York to 
Hollywood. 

Now, in 1938, their careers in 
show business were ended. A son 
and a daughter were going to school, 
and Eddie and Ruth yearned to 
settle down to conventional family 
life. They decided to match their 
stage success in the intensely com- 
petitive restaurant business. Though 
Eddie Kover appeared singularly 
unqualified for such a venture, he 
showed his skeptical friends that he 
possessed some unique qualities 
which make for success in any sort 


of business. Among other things, 
he had a stout heart. And, as some 
were later to learn, Eddie Kover 


also possessed a strong backbone. 
Eddie’s first excursion into the 
restaurant business was something 
less than a stunning success, how- 
ever. “Kover’s Steak House” opened 
for business in 1939 in California’s 
Beverly Hills. The first day’s receipts 
were a disappointing $13—an_ ill 
omen which was fulfilled three years 





Eddie and his wife are proud of their restau- 


the 
Below, the Kovers pause before a picture taken 
when they were renowned professional dancers. 


later when Eddie’s great experiment 
closed its doors. The ill-fated ven- 
ture taught Eddie one lesson: He 
had leased the restaurant, and each 
time he was on the verge of making 
money, the rent had risen, wiping 
out his anticipated profit. He knew 
he would have to own his next 
restaurant from the ground up. 
Eddie spent the war years build- 
ing Navy ships, and in his spare time 
he planned a restaurant that would 
succeed. His second venture in 
business took shape a few weeks 
after V-J Day. He bought a col- 


lection of tools and set out to build 
























a restaurant — singlehandedly — in 
Sherman Oaks, California. For 
seven months he labored on the 






original twenty by thirty-foot struc- 
ture, hauling materials to the site in 
his six-year-old station wagon and 
pounding in virtually nail 
himself. To raise massive overhead 
beams into place, he would hoist up 
one end, fasten it, clamber down and 
then hoist up the other end. 

When it came time to decorate the 
interior, Eddie his wife col- 
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she helped 


decorations. 


and 
exterior 


He built the 


interior 


structure 
and 


















laborated on a_ striking Western 
décor. They fashioned tables from 
the iron-rimmed tops of hogsheads 
and matching chairs from smallet 
hogsheads. Ox yokes fitted with 
“kerosene” lamps became 


electri 


chandeit Pitchforks with prongs 
capped were converted into coat 
acks. and the walls were decorated 


th cattle brand wagon wheels, 


cactu plants and immense steer 


Original 3ull 
There were 


Finally “Kover’ 
Pen” opened its doors 
five employees—Eddie himself dart- 
i? from the cash register to the 
kitchen to bake shop, where he still 
whips up pastries that have made 


However meritorious the union’s 
case may have been, its tactics were 
those that have been condemned by 
responsible labor leaders 
where. Paint-corroding acid was 
sprayed on cars in the Bull Pen’s 
parking lot. A stench bomb was 
tossed into the restaurant, emptying 
it of patrons in the middle of a busy 
evening. An incendiary bomb set 
fire to a new addition under con- 


every- 


struction. Tacks were periodically 
strewn on the driveway; tires of his 
customers’ cars were slashed and 
their windows broken. At four 
o'clock one morning rocks crashed 
through a plate-glass front window 
of the restaurant. But Eddie refused 





his restaurant popular with thou- 
sands of tourists 

boomed at first. but 
problems arose to test Eddie Kover’s 


Business 


skill as a businessman 

To obtain capital for expansion he 
took in a partner. Soon a dispute 
developed which led to a long court 
suit. This closed the Bull Pen for a 
year, but Eddie bought out his part- 
ner and reopened, deeply in debt but 
determined to succeed 

Then there was labor trouble that 
dragged on for fourteen months, 
during which Eddie was threatened 
and molested by goons bent on or- 
ganizing the Bull Pen’s tiny staff. 


30 


to give in. He resolved to keep the 


Bull Pen running in spite of the 
hoodlums 


His difficulties were culminated 
one dark night as he was walking 
home after closing the Bull Pen 
Swarms of bugs were flitting about 
the street lights and the sidewalks of 
Sherman Oaks were silent and 
deserted. Suddenly Eddie became 
conscious of an automobile with 
headlights dimmed following slowly 
behind him. 

Pausing in the shadows until the 
car drew into the white circle of a 
street light, Eddie Kover hurried 
back and confronted three burly 





Left, Ruth Kover calls Eddie’s atten- 
tion to an 1875 newspaper which she 
found while buying antiques for the 
interior of the Bull Pen. Men’s suits 
were advertised for five dollars and 
complete dinners for twenty cents. Above 
are the Kovers when they were famous. 


occupants of the mysterious car. 
They were the same goons who had 
been annoying him for more than 
one year. Eddie has a vivid recol- 
lection of the frightening moments 
that followed as he faced the agita- 
tors. 

“I was so scared, I thought my 
heart would stop,” he recalls. “But 
I decided the time had come for a 
showdown. I put my hand inside 
my empty coat pocket and growled 
in the fiercest voice I could com- 
mand, ‘If you guys ever follow me 
again, Ill fix you so you'll never 
come back!’ ”’ 

The cast-iron backbone of the 
man who had once pirouetted be- 
fore movie cameras with a beautiful 
girl in his arms was working at its 
best. Apparently convinced that 
Eddie meant business, his pursuers 
wheeled about and disappeared into 
the night. With them disappeared 
Eddie Kover’s long-standing labor 
troubles—there were no _ further 
“accidents” at his Bull Pen. 

Kiwanian Kover’s resolute stand 
against the goons is typical of the 
spirit and determination which have 
enabled him to make his restaurant 
one of the nation’s most unique eat- 
ing places. And friends who said 
Eddie was tackling the “impossible” 
fourteen years ago now agree with 
Eddie’s fellow Kiwanians, who are 
his luncheon guests each week, that 
nothing is really impossible if you 
have the will power to see it 
through. THE END 
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UMAN relationships everywhere 
H would be more peaceful and 
unruffled if people would only 
realize the effect of weather on 
their dispositions and make proper 
allowances for little flare-ups. All 
of us remember certain unpleasant 
evenings when we have arrived 
home exhausted from a day in which 
everything went wrong, only to find 
the whole family on edge. Those 
are the evenings when children are 
punished because parents are tired 
and _irritated—and _ because _ the 
youngsters themselves are unduly 
perverse. 

There is abundant proof that the 
weather is to blame for many of our 
seemingly unexplainable feelings of 
anger, despair and frustration. In- 
vestigations in several countries 
show that weather changes affect 
people’s working efficiency. The 
manager of one concern employing 
3000 men and women has stated that 
an “unpleasant day” cut the plant’s 
working efficiency by ten per cent. 
Statistics published in Tokyo before 
the war gave evidence that men, 
women and children were more for- 
getful on low-pressure days. When 
the barometer was falling, pas- 
sengers left more packages and 
umbrellas on busses and streetcars, 
putting an extra burden on the 
transit company’s lost-and-found 
department. 

Clerks in the Bank of England 
made fewer mistakes in springtime, 
more in the summer and less again 
in fall. Errors increased once more 
in winter, though not as much as in 
summer. Vitality—or lack of it— 
occasioned by temperature, baro- 
metric pressure, electricity and 
radioactivity in the air seem to ac- 
count for these seasonal modulations 
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frustrated. downhearted or absent-minded for no 


apparent reason? Chances are that you can 


ne Blame it on the weather 


By 
DR. W. SCHWEISHEIMER 


in efficiency of the bank employees. 

A friend of mine once had a violent 
attack of nerves during an argument 
about a trifling matter with some 
friends. His excitement was calmed 
by some soothing tablets—but what 
was the cause of his outrage? A 
thunderstorm was imminent and 
the excited man, a sensitive and in- 
telligent personality, had been af- 
fected the same way before by such 
storms. 

We usually connect the emotions 
of weather-sensitive people with 
the raised or lowered barometric 
pressure, and it is not uncommon 
for people who are sensitive to 
weather conditions to be compelled 
to leave a town or a region for good. 

A warm wind that blows across 
some Mediterranean countries is 
called the Sirocco. Under its in- 
fluence the inclination to suicide 
and emotional crimes is increased to 
such an extent that Italian courts 
consider it “extenuating circum- 
stances” if the Sirocco was blowing 
at the time of a crime. 

The lethargic effect of the tropics 
on white men’s emotions is widely 
known. Energetic businessmen are 
astonished by the prevailing torpor 
when they first come to the tropics. 
But soon even the most hard-driv- 
ing individual slows down. Yet 
many summer days in the so-called 
temperate regions are more debili- 
tating than those experienced at the 
equator. Northern summer heat 
may not be worse as shown by tem- 
perature, but physiologically it may 
be more serious because residents 
of the temperate zones have rela- 
tively little opportunity for adapta- 


Do you sometimes feel 






tion. People in the tropics, on the 
other hand, become accustomed to 
constant heat and humidity. But 
even so, those who are acclimatized 
to perpetual heat perk up if the 
temperature and humidity drop. In 
Manila, for example, the manager of 
a bubble-gum plant installed cooling 
equipment to maintain a 65° F tem- 
perature so that the gum would be 
kept hard. He had done so with 
apprehension because he knew that 
Filipinos are highly sensitive to 
chilling, and many native women 
worked in the plant. The plant 
manager was pleasantly surprised, 
however. Instead of objections from 
the laborers, there was keen com- 
petition for jobs in the cooled quar- 
ters. The number of sick leaves 
was reduced, there was a thirty per 
cent increase of production, and a 
lot of good will was generated to- 
ward the management. 

What can you do if you are sensi- 
tive to the weather? Various symp- 
toms such as headache or fatigue or 
excitability may be relieved by 
proper drugs and medicines. 

More important, however, is to 
know that the weather influences 
mood, temper and personal effi- 
ciency. Whoever’ worries about 
restlessness and unusual irritability 
should think about the weather. Is 
the temperature stable or shifting? 
Did the barometer go down? Dida 
warm, damp wind come up sud- 
denly? What looks like intolerably 
bad temper or bad-luck days in 
business may be nothing more than 
the result of a sunspot or too much 
soot in the sky. Those who are af- 
fected by weather conditions should 
never forget that fresh winds blow 
and that the weather will change 
again—for the better. THE END 












For some 


Strange reason 


people are afraid of 


two-dollar bills. 


FOLDI 
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By W. E. 


FE ABRAHAM LINCOLN had known 
how unpopular the two-dollar bill 
would turn out to be, he probably 
would never have signed the order 
which first authorized its issuance 
as legal tender ninety years ago. Ol 
course it was not regarded with 
aversion at first. But the past couple 
of generations of superstitious per- 
sons have consistently shrunk from 
the two-spot as a harbinger of hard 
luck 

Nobody knows for certain why the 
two-dollar bill is considered so un- 
lucky. There are, however, several 
interesting theories on the subject. 

One thesis is that the two-spot is 
easily confused with a one-spot, and 
is occasionally passed out in error as 
a dollar bill. This, perhaps, is why 
people started the custom of folding 
over one corner of the two-dollar 
bill, or even tearing off a corner in 
order to keep from making such a 
sad mistake 

Another contention is that people 
shun the two-spot because counter- 
feiters have often used—or rather 
misused—the bill. By carefully split- 
ting a two-dollar and a _ twenty- 
dollar bill into their four faces and 
then pasting a two to a _ twenty, 
they made themselves two passable 
twenties, to net a clear profit of $18 
on the operation. When this got 
around, honest folks naturally began 
to look at all two-dollar bills with a 
jaundiced eye. 

Some monetary experts think that 
the superstition dates back to the 








RY 


FARBSTEI™ 


bad old days when politics was 
frightfully corrupt and two dollars 
was the usual price handed to a 
barfly for his vote. This was gen- 
erally paid with a convenient single 
bill, and in the period after election 
the mere possession of a two-spot, 
in certain levels of society, was 
prima-facie evidence that the pos- 
sessor had sold his vote. As a re- 
sult, many people began to shun the 
two-spot. 

A fourth theory points out that 
the two-dollar bill is a pretty useful 
denomination around the windows 
of parimutuel race tracks. And since 
a race track is a place where there 
are only three winning horses in 
each race and a half dozen losers, 
the two-dollar bill inevitably be- 
came associated with hard luck. 

Whatever the correct explanation, 
it remains that superstitious people, 
especially gamblers, turn pale when 
suddenly handed such a bill. They 
hasten to either fold over or tear off 
a corner in order to ward off evil 
influences. If you don’t believe this 
is common practice, just look at the 
corners of the next few two-dollar 
bills you receive. 

However, the two-dollar bill is not 
always looked on with disfavor. 
During World War II this denomina- 
tion was avidly sought after in 
Europe, and for a good reason. It 
seems that the German government 
printing presses turned out counter- 
feit American money in all denomi- 
nations—all but the two-dollar bill. 


This was because Hitler was highly 
superstitious and feared the two- 
spot. Asa result, all the two-dollar 
bills in Germany and _ elsewhere 
could be depended on to be genuine 
beyond a doubt. Since the same 
could not be said for other denomi- 
nations, the two-spot zoomed into 
favor. 

Also during the war the two- 
dollar bill became very popular 
along our Southern border. The 
reason for this was a ruling by our 
Treasury Department which forbade 
the carrying of any currency across 
to Mexico except coins and two- 
dollar bills. Two-dollar bills were 
exempt, the government explained, 
because a large number of them 
were required for normal “across 
the border business” (a euphemism 
for Mexican race-track betting) and 
because the authorities had dis- 
covered that very few bills of this 
denomination had fallen into Axis 
hands. 

Furthermore, there are always 
individuals who delight in flying in 
the face of convention and startling 
their decently superstitious neigh- 
hors. For example, a candidate fo1 
alderman in a Southern city some 
years ago collected two-dollar bills 
because he claimed they were lucky, 
and paid his five-hundred dollar 
filing fee for entering the race with 
290 two-spots. (Alas, the charm 
didn’t work. He lost.) 

And it is odd, too, that in some 
sections of the country there are 
apparently fewer superstitious peo- 
Boston- 
ians, for example, do not object to 
the two-dollar bill. Our Treasury 
Department reports that the Federal 


Reserve Bank of Boston regularly 


ple than in other sections. 


orders and receives more two-dollar 
bills than all the other Federal Re- 
serve banks in the country put to- 
gether. 

About twenty-five years ago, our 
government authorities decided that 
all the 
judice was 
They thereupon attempted to pop- 
ularize the bill by the force-pump 
method, inserting one or more two- 
spots in each federal employee’s pay 
envelope. But the scheme didn’t 
work; the aversion remained. 

This aversion, however, is not as 
deep-rooted as appears at first 
blush. You will find that even highly 
superstitious persons won't turn 
down the two-dollar bill if you hand 
them a batch of them. The two- 
spot is not a bit unlucky, they will 
shyly admit, when it is possessed 
in large quantities. THE END 


anti-two-dollar-bill pre- 


perfectly ridiculous. 
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WEST WICHITA, KANSAS organized a Junior Golf As- 


sociation for boys and girls between seven and 
seventeen years of age. Golf professionals volun- 
teered their time to instruct about 150 youngsters 
in links courtesy and techniques. 

The program this year culminated in a two-day 
tournament that was attended by more than 500 
people. Prizes were provided by the Kiwanis Club 
of West Wichita and local merchants. The club pro- 
vided free lunches during the tourney for 135 players 
and scorers. 

The Junior Association is a permanent organiza- 
tion operating under Kiwanis sponsorship. The pur- 
pose, as enumerated in the association bylaws, is 
“To promote junior golf activity; to teach the rules 
and etiquette of golf; to secure instructions, practice 
and playing privileges for its [boy and girl] mem- 
bers; and to establish handicap ratings.” 

Each youngster applying for membership in the 
association is carefully screened by an adult board 
of directors appointed by the Kiwanis club. Ap- 
proval of parent or guardian, as well as a qualified 
golf professional, is required before a youth can join 
the association. Each young member is subject to 
dismissal for “willful disregard of the rules or eti- 
quette of golf, ungentlemanly, dishonest or unsports- 
manlike conduct. Bs 

“This is one of the best activities that any of our 
Kiwanis clubs have sponsored,” comments Kansas 
District Governor James W. Putman. 
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SUDBURY, ONTARIO entertained children in an orphan- 


LOC 


FAR 


RAL 


age. 
K HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA sponsored a marathon 
radio fund-raising appeal to finance purchase of a 
spraying machine during a polio epidemic. More 
than $10,000 was collected in one evening, and sub- 
sequent contributions swelled the fund to more than 
$15,000. The club had five sprayers working during 
the height of the polio outbreak. 
MINGDALE, NEW JERSEY arranged for a reunion 
meeting of a World War II antiaircraft gun battalion. 
Kiwanians helped prepare the program, raise money 
and secure food for the war vets. 

This club also sponsored a booth at the county- 
wide 4-H fair. 
EIGH, NORTH CAROLINA equipped 1500 bicycles 
with light-reflective tape. The project was carried 
out on one Saturday at six fire stations throughout 
the city. 


LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY collected more than 600 


ST 


pieces of baby clothing for a needy church group. 
RGEON FALLS, ONTARIO designed and supervised 
erection of a fence around a community center. 


OXNARD, CALIFORNIA mans an air raid warning post 


TON 


for one twelve-hour shift every week. Kiwanis was 
the first Oxnard service club to volunteer for this 
patriotic duty. 

GANOXIE, KANSAS used the Kiwanis theme “Liber- 
ty—Let’s Keep It!” as the basis for a float that was 
displayed in the county fair parade. 





Alberta Government Photo 





The Kiwanis Club of South Edmonton, Alberta played a leading part in arranging for the construction of this cerebral palsy 
clinic in Edmonton. The club finances part of the clinic’s operation and also raised $15,000 that was used to build a reception 
center, lounge and schoolroom next to the clinic. The institution was the first one of its type to be established in the area. 
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Left, members of the Kiwanis Club of East Aurora, New York are shown hard at work building a lodge at a youth camp near 
East Aurora. The project was financed by an auction and by personal contributions from townspeople. Right, a professional thera- 
pist works with four handicapped children at a public health clinic that is supported by the Kiwanis Club of Elkhart, Indiana. 








YANKTON, SOUTH DAKOTA helped pay the cost of roof- 
ing a boys’ club. 

DOVER, DELAWARE is working with the chamber of 
commerce to secure housing accommodations for 
personnel stationed at a nearby Air Force base. 

SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA donated $50 to sup- 
port a cerebral palsy clinic. 

ROCKPORT, INDIANA is working to have a new high- 
way routed through the community. 

ALLEN PARK, MICHIGAN provided immunizations for 
the children of an indigent family. 

TUPELO, MISSISSIPPI arranged for local women to act 
as den mothers for a Cub Scout pack. 

HAMPTON, VIRGINIA gave dry cereal, clams and crab 
meat to an orphanage 

WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 
show. 

FRANKLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE helped state conserva- 
tionists plant wild rice for ducks to feed on. 

HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS helped put on a county fair. 
FALLON, NEVADA is working to secure issuance of a 
postage stamp commemorating US Highway 6. 
ALBION, NEBRASKA helped the school nurse conduct a 

health survey among students. 


sponsored an antique 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS gave two scholarships to young 
people so they could go to teachers’ college. 

SUBURBAN ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND grossed more than 
$600 by sponsoring two evening performances of a 
play staged by a local stock company. The club sold 
refreshments between the acts. Profits will be used 
to finance the club’s extensive youth service pro- 
gram 

ANGELES MESA, CALIFORNIA published a_ full-page 
newspaper advertisement listing the names and 
classifications of club members alongside a picture 
of the Nativity. The ad reminded townspeople to 
“Attend Christmas services at the church of your 
choice.” 

SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN collected than 
$2000 to rebuild a dining room-recreation hall at a 
youth camp after fire gutted the structure. Just .be- 
fore the blaze the club had spent $4000 building the 
hall. 

PETERSBURG, ILLINOIS acted as ushers for thirty suc- 
cessive evening showings of the Abraham Lincoln 
drama “Forever This Land.” 

DARTMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA helped the city fence and 
landscape a playground. 


more 











Left, G. Frank Ackerman, president of the Kiwanis Club of Albany, New York, greets one of more than eighty children who 
came from New York City to spend their vacations around Albany. Kiwanians met the kids at the station. Right, Wilton Manors, 
Florida Kiwanians work to prepare a community baseball field. From left to right they are Wolfe, Ebker, Menefee and Jackson. 
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OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA entertained three members 
of a baton twirling team which won the world’s 
twirling championship. The club presented each girl 
with a gold medal. 

HAVRE, MONTANA sponsored a performance of the Vir- 
ginia City Players, a theatrical group. The club 
made enough money to finance the purchase of a 
ceiling projector and a library of films. This machine 
projects microfilmed books onto the ceiling for the 
benefit of invalids who haven’t the strength to hold 
regular books. The county librarian is the custo- 
dian of this visual education equipment, and places 
the machine, on a loan basis, with invalids who need 
it most. 

ANTA, GEORGIA operates a military service com- 

mittee to aid servicemen and their dependents in 

the Atlanta area. If a Kiwanian, Kiwanis son or 
daughter in the service should need help in making 
travel plans for an emergency leave, for example, he 
or she calls the Kiwanis office. One of the eighteen 

Kiwanians serving on this special committee will 

handle the details. The Kiwanis Club of Atlanta 

invites Kiwanians everywhere to report the name 
and address of Kiwanis sons or daughters or Kiwan- 
ians who are stationed at military installations near 

Atlanta. 

“We'll do all we can to make their stay here en- 
joyable,” reports Richard Osgood, Atlanta Kiwanian 
who fathered the special committee. “We would like 
to see every Kiwanis club near a military base set 
up a similar program. It would be a wonderful thing 
for all concerned.” 

The committee was formed after a local newspaper 
story described the complaints of some Atlanta-area 
service families who wanted to make a contribution 
to the community but were unable to do so. To show 
these visitors real Southern hospitality, Atlanta 
Kiwanians set up their special committee. They 
helped wives of servicemen affiliate with local civic 
groups and then established a system for extending 
special hospitality to Kiwanians and Kiwanis sons 
and daughters in service. 

OLNEY, ILLINOIS helped high school students plan their 
college careers. 

CULLMAN, ALABAMA operates’ a concession stand at 
local football games. Proceeds will be used to finance 
the club’s Christmas program for needy children. 

TAWAS, MICHIGAN is raising money for a hospital fund. 

WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA is improving the facilities at 
a bathing beach for Negroes. 

TRUMAN, MINNESOTA provided transportation for high 
school football players who live on farms. Without 
this special transportation they could not stay after 
school to attend football practice. 

LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA gave a music scholarship 
to a promising college student. 

ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO manned the gates and super- 
vised parking at an air show put on as part of the 
city’s centennial celebration. 

BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA sponsored a fishing con- 
test for local boys and girls. 

PINE KNOT, KENTUCKY reorganized the school safety 
patrol. 

UNION CITY, TENNESSEE is promoting a program to 
conserve corn and soybean stalks for roughage in 
cattle feed. The club is bringing into the community 
machinery which will grind these stalks with other 
products and supplement the mixture with minerals 
for the benefit of farmers throughout the county. 


AT 
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The Kiwanis Club of Cannelton, Indiana is working to secure 
a new bridge linking Indiana and Kentucky across the Ohio 
River. The Kiwanians dramatized their project by entering 
this float in a parade that was viewed by hundreds of people. 
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unit are seven 


X-ray 
of nearly 10,000 people who received chest X-rays during a 
mass tuberculosis survey that was co-sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of New Kensington, Pennsylvania and local medical groups, 


Standing in line before this mobile 





These girls are making light-reflective house markers as 
part of the Junior Achievement Program sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Elyria, Ohio. Kiwanis helped many Elyria 
youngsters take part in a variety of local business enterprises. 
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This Christmas tree lot, operated by members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Wheaton, Maryland, was sold out two days before 
Christmas last year. The club gave a Christmas Eve party 
for nearly 900 boys and girls under the age of twelve. 


LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA awarded trophies to all mem- 
bers of the club-sponsored junior baseball team 
During the summer the club provided sweaters, bats 
and balls 

HOOSICK FALLS, NEW YORK arranged a testimonial 
dinner for Dr. Clayton E. Shaw, M.D., a charter 
member of the club, who served his community fo: 
more than fifty-three years. A certificate of appre- 
ciation was presented to the veteran doctor 

HANNIBAL, MISSOURI helped the city council conduct 


a city-wide safety campaign. 





Poestenkill, New York Kiwanian Wilbur Perkins holds one of 
the pineapples which the Kiwanis Club of Honolulu sent as 
a contribution to the Poestenkill club’s auction. The coon- 
skin hat was donated by Senator Kefauver. Club Prexy Ken 
Davis displays a fox fur from the Anchorage, Alaska club. 





Wearing a ten-gallon hat and leather vest, Bayside, New York 
Kiwanian Ned Sinsbaugh operates a dart booth at a service- 
men’s carnival sponsored by his club. Every month the club 
entertains soldiers who are stationed at a nearby Army post. 


BISBEE, ARIZONA helped the local game association to 
sponsor a fishing contest for children. A lake wa 
stocked with trout just before the event and all ot 
the youngsters caught fish. More than $200 worth of 
merchandise prizes was awarded. 

STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA sent $25 to a US 
Army unit in Korea. The money, plus about $100,- 
000 contributed by the GI’s, will endow an amputee 
center at an established civilian hospital in Korea. 
Facilities will be used to treat Korean children 
whose arms or legs were blown off or mutilated in 
the wal 

BRIDGEWATER, NOVA SCOTIA helped conduct a church 
service at which funds were collected for missionary 
work. 

MONTE VISTA, COLORADO helped members of a teen- 
age club stage a talent revue. Proceeds will be used 
to equip the youngsters’ clubroom. 

POESTENKILL, NEW YORK conducted an auction which 
produced a profit of $700 for club activities. Among 
the most unusual items offered for sale were these: 
a case of giant pineapples contributed by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Honolulu (one pineapple sold for 
$10.50); a piece of wood from the White House ($5): 
a coonskin hat donated by Senator Kefauver ($50): 
a silver elephant from New York’s Governor 
Dewey ($5): a book from ex-President Herbert 
Hoover ($3): and a rare white-fox pelt sent by Ki- 
wanians in Anchorage, Alaska ($50). 

“Our board members chipped in to purchase this 
crate of pineapples as a bit of aloha for your auc- 
tion,’ commented Honolulu Secretary Larry Bowen. 

Mark McDevitt, president of the Anchorage club. 
wrote this note which he sent along with the fox 
pelt: “We planned to send one of our famous Alaska 
king crabs packed in ice from Kodiak Island, but 
because of recent restrictions on commercial air- 
planes in the US, we were afraid the crab would 

not arrive in good eating condition.” 
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Ottumwa Daily Courier photo 


Next summer, life will be more pleasant for patients in the 
Sunnyslope Tuberculosis Sanitorium because the Kiwanis Club 
of Ottumwa, Iowa planted rose bushes on the hospital grounds. 
These men are agriculture and conservation committee members. 


WEST AKRON, OHIO provides a county children’s home 
with two religious movies every month. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, GEORGIA gives purebred calves to 
deserving young farmers. 

RIDGETON, ONTARIO sponsored a stock car race which 
attracted about 13,500 people. It was the largest 
crowd to assemble at one place at one time in the 
history of the county. 

The winner received a trophy and a percentage 
of the $1600 purse. The club netted about $3440. 

Also included on the program was a performance 
by clowns and a demonstration of pistol marksmen. 
Members of the Kiwanis Clubs of Blenheim, West 
Lorne and Chatham, Ontario helped make this proj- 
ect a success. 

DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS helped the local Sal- 
vation Army post conduct a fund-raising campaign. 

PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK gives 1800 bottles of milk 
every month to underprivileged children. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI joined with other St. Louis-area | 


clubs in distributing 15,000 vote-reminder tags at a 
big league baseball game. 

BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY presented certificates of 
achievement to members of the club-sponsored Lit- 
tle League baseball team which won the local cham- 
pionship. The boys were entertained at a special 
club meeting. 

AUBURN-LEWISTON, MAINE arranged a special meeting 
when Republican Vice - Presidential Candidate 
Richard Nixon visited the community. 

DES MOINES and EAST and NORTHWEST DES MOINES, 
IOWA co-sponsored a booth at the state fair. The 
display showed the work done by Kiwanis, with 
emphasis on underprivileged child services and the 
Ballot Battalion. 

RIPON, WISCONSIN is buying and renting books for 
needy schoolchildren. THE END 
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OUTIL serves YOUTH 


A “Youth in Government Day” was originated by the 
Key Club of Modesto High School at Modesto, California. 
This project resulted in the city council voting funds to 
complete the much-needed youth center. Each member 
of this Key Club prepared a report of the city office he 
held that day. This information will be incorporated 
into a textbook to be used in a city government course 
in the Modesto High School. . . . Pontiac Township High 
School Key Clubbers at Pontiac, Illinois served 245 peo- 
ple at the chamber of commerce annual banquet. The 
boys also operated the checkroom. ... The Key Club 
of Owensboro, Kentucky High School helped its spon- 
soring Kiwanis club put on a radio auction. The boys 
gathered articles donated by local merchants to be sold 
to the highest bidder at the week-long auction. Pro- 
ceeds were used to buy a trophy case for the school 
and food baskets for needy families. 


Tue Key Club of Miami Technical High School at 
Miami, Florida established a $200 loan fund for worthy 
students. This fund is the first of its kind established 
in a Florida high school. .. . At Chattanooga, Tennessee 
the Kirkman Vocational High School Key Club has set 
up a program of study of the Key Club Manual. Each 
member studies the Manual for five days, and then 
takes an extensive examination to determine his knowl- 
edge of Key Club affairs. ... A boys’ chorus line has 
been organized by the Redford High School Key Club 
at Detroit, Michigan to entertain veterans at Fort Custer 
and Percy Jones Hospitals. This Key Club also spon- 
sored a blood bank, is distributing 1000 pledge cards 
and assisting the Red Cross. A public address 
system was designed and built by the Key Club of 
Matoaka High School, Matoaka, West Virginia. This 
group has charge of the radio room which plays re- 
corded music in the auditorium and classrooms. THE END 





These three members of the Lake Charles High School Key Club 
in Lake Charles, Louisizena display a few of the 20,000 “I 
Voted Today, Did You?” tags which the Key Club gave to voters 
who cast their ballots in a recent election. The boys also 
distributed posters urging Lake Charles citizens to vote. 
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Past INTERNATIONAL TREASURER W. EUGENE WotcorT has 
passed away. His long and distinguished record of 
Kiwanis service began in 1921 when he joined the Ki- 
wanis Club of Omaha, Nebraska. Subsequently Eugene 
belonged to Kiwanis in Charlottesville, Virginia, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin and Des Moines, Iowa. He served on 
many district and International committees and was an 


International trustee from 1935-39. 


Josern S. Scuucnert, member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Brentwood, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and manager of 
commercial sales for the Duquesne Light Company in 
Pittsburgh, has received the James H. McGraw award 
for his contributions to the electrical industry. Joe has 
been primarily responsible for conceiving and introduc- 
ing the planned lighting program into the industry 


Some TIME ago members of the Archer Road club in 
Chicago delivered their divisional traveling gavel to 
the South Chicago club in a startling package: a keg 
of dynamite! The South Chicago Kiwanians were quite 
naturally surprised and they decided to pass on the 
gavel in an equally unusual manner. 

The steel industry is important in the South Chicago 
area, and so the club fashioned an imitation steel billet, 
in which the gavel was placed. The South Chicago 
Kiwanians carried the billet to a meeting of The Stock 
Yards Area club. Using five-foot-long steel snippers, 
Stock Yards President Eugene Hughes opened the billet 
and extracted the gavel. South Chicago President “Ace” 
Pierro insisted that Eugene wear standard industrial 
safety equipment—goggles, hard helmet and elbow- 


length asbestos gloves 


Kiwanian Edward C. Halvorsen, past president of the 
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The Kiwanis Club of Newton, Iowa divided itself into four 
teams, each of which picked a site for a Kiwanis road sign 
before a designated meeting. At the meeting each team was 
given a sign. The group above posted their sign and returned 
to the meeting place first, so they received a special meal. 
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Kiwanis Club of Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, New York, 
has received the Saint Olav medal from the King of 
Norway. The citation was given to Ed for “his unselfish 
devotion to and his work for the children of Norway 
and for the advancement of the ideals of Norwegian 
culture. in America.” Ed led a large clothing drive 
for the benefit of Norwegian youth, and during World 
War II he arranged for cremation of the remains of 
Norwegian sailors who died on the ships sailing from 
America and he later delivered ashes to the sailors’ 
families 

Henry C. Wolfe, honorary member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Coshocton, Ohio, was recently awarded the 
Legion of Honor by the French Government. The deco- 
ration was conferred in recognition of Henry’s “eminent 
services to the cause of Franco-American friendship in 
cultural and political fields.” The prominent writer and 
lecturer has received seven other decorations from for- 


elgn governments. 


Qe year aco, members of the French language class 
at the high school in Richmond, Missouri decided to put 
their book-learning to practical use. The young folks 
planned a trip into the French-speaking Provinces of 
Canada this spring. Accompanied by Richmond Kiwani- 
an Tom Mitchell, the class instructor, the youngsters 
made a 4600-mile trip through the Eastern province 

A number of Kiwanis clubs in Canada extended help 
and friendship to the students. 


Tue MANY Kiwanis friends of Orin F. Crow, Interna- 
tional trustee, will be glad to learn that he is making 
satisfactory recovery from a heart attack. He is con- 
valescing at 810 Sumter Street, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. 





Representatives of clubs in the New York City area gathered 
at this dinner meeting to discuss the forthcoming Interna- 
tional convention with district and International officers. 
The next day International President Ray spoke to the New 
York City club. Kiwanians from forty clubs heard his address. 
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Five solutions to your 
Christmas Gift problem 






Here are five answers to solve 
your approaching problem of ‘‘What 
shall I give for Christmas?”’ 


1 Solution number one to your Christmas 
gift problem is this sturdy pair of golden 
BOOK ENDS. These richly sculptured 
book ends with the Kiwanis emblem are 

molded from a special wood composition, 

vhich gives them added durability. Adds 

Kiwanis meaning to home or office. Only 


$3.00 a 


on ion to your gift problem is 
Iden Kiwanis emblem ASH TRAY 


that matches the book ends. The price for 





usual ash tray alone 1s $1.75. 
ash tray al d the book ends make 
in attractive set, and if you order them 


he price is only $4.50. 


Ww 


he third solution to your gift problem is 
this GOLD TIE CLASP. Made of 1/20 
1OK gold, it displays a handsomely em- 
bossed Kiwanis emblem \n excellent 


personal gift. Only $2.40, tax included. 


4 This fourth solution is a wonderful gift 

item popular with the ladies. It’s a 
HOLDERETTE for her majesty’s purse 
and can be attached to a bridge table, 
dining counter, or other flat surface. At 
this low price you can order two or three. 


] 
Only $1.32 each, including tax. 


5 Here's a very useful gift for any man. 
Give him one of thesee GOLD KNIVES 
with the beautiful Kiwanis emblem at- 
tached. Made of 1/20 12K gold. These 
gold knives also make beautiful and use- 
ful gifts for your retiring officers—also 
suitable for prizes and awards. Only $4.80, 


tax included 


Send in your check or money order today. Don’t 


delay. Order now in time for Christmas. 


order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 
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-REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 

REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8” x 13” 
Background finished in wood grain 
walnut. Emblem enameled in official 
colors. ‘MEETS TODAY" printed in 
heavy red type on every club meet- 
ing day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


Single .... aa .$2.50 
Lots of 2- 25, ‘each. . 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each. . :c* ae 


Lots over 50, each... 2.30 
Add 35c¢ for postage and insurance. 
Refill pads available each year. 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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| HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 
~ Mee FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE | 
Nh oS CF 

\ y! 125 Sw 30°" COURT l 
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MINSTREL shows 


ORGANIZATION 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND SERVICE - PRICE # 12.50 
hor details 


SACK ADARR 


ROCK FALLS ILL. 
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t2 FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 
EN HOTEL 


BEAUTIFUL GARD 


STONESTOWN 
\ SAN FRANCISCO oF 


~ RESTAURANT HOTEL 
PALO ALTO 


Visit. OUR NEW GARDEN HOTEL * PALO ALTO 
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WANT TO BE WANTED 
(From page 11) 


between the civilian population and 
the servicemen is obvious to all. The 
way these men in uniform attend 
church socials, help the local Boy 
Scouts and help raise money fo! 
charitable purposes, you’d think they 
were permanent residents of the 
community. 

That’s the way it should be in 
every community near an armed 
forces base. For the different com- 
munities of the nation are merely 
trading Doesn’t it stand to 
reason that if a community 
some of its own young men without 


b« VS. 


1 
1ioses 


integrating into its life the 
nearby, that 


young 
servicemen stationed 
everyone then is the loser? 

We may not like the situation that 
makes it necessary to expand our 
armed forces into the biggest mili- 
tary establishment in peacetime his- 
tory. But the danger of brutal, mil- 
itant confronts us. It 
will probably 


communism 
threaten 


4 
l 
] 
| 
A 


continue to 
our freedom for at least a decade 
perhaps for the rest of our lives. 
Which means that the citizens of 
many communities must face this 
question: Are we going to accept the 
fact that 


midst, and solve whatever problems 


servicemen are In oul 


this may cause? Or are we going to 
act like ostriches, sticking our heads 
into our own affairs and ignoring the 
servicemen stationed near our com- 
munities? 
The answer 
many places little or no effort is be- 


seems obvious. But in 
ing made bring servicemen from 
nearby Army, Air Force, Navy and 
Marine bases into community life. 
A large part of this negligence seems 
due to nothing more than lack of 
a realization that the problem exists 
But then there are people like a so- 
called civic leader, who, when ap- 
proached for his cooperation in a 
military base-community 
firmly declined. He said he felt that 
“the boys are just victims of a bad 
policy.” 

If these young men in uniform are 
truly “victims’—and many Amer- 
icans would deny this contention 
then isn’t that a very good reason for 
helping them? Many who have given 
thought to this matter 
young American serviceman not as 
a “victim.” but rather as someone 
who has wonderful opportunities to 
meet new people and learn about 
other communities than his own. 

A fact which isn’t generally 
realized by civilians is that many 
servicemen find more time on their 
hands today than ever before. Serv- 
icemen are generally through with 


program, 


regard the 


their military jobs around 5 p.m. and 
are in a position to do what they 
choose evenings and on week ends. 

What a magnificent opportunity 
these young people have to develop 
their talents, skills and _ hobbies, 
whether these be dramatics, ath- 
letics, reading or fishing. In many 
instances the servicemen come from 
remote places where facilities to in- 
dulge in these interests did not exist. 
In the service, they find themselves 
where opportunities abound . . . or 
would, if civilians in nearby com- 
munities would only help. 

Look what happened out around 
Enid, Oklahoma. A good many boys 
at a nearby installation 
showed an interest in hunting and 
fishing. With the encouragement and 
assistance of the Oklahoma State 
Fish and Game Department, a 
sportsmen’s club was formed at the 
More than 200 


service 


base. servicemen 


* * * * * * * 


THE MALE (PACK) ANIMAL 
Before we arrived at the dance, dear, 
I oozed with sartorial splendor. 

But now, with your junk in my pockets, 
I resemble a crumpled-up fender. 


Phil Keltne1 


* 2d * * * * * 
joined. An interesting outdoor trip 
was taken about once a week with 
local civilians serving as guides and 
transporta- 


companions, providing 


tion, food and incidentals. The serv 


icemen-sportsmen, in turn, exerted 


a beneficial influence on the sur- 
rounding countryside. With as much 
pride and a as if they were 
going to spe nd the rest of their lives 
in the community 
been so well treated, 


where they had 
the young men 
have done a great deal of good con- 
servation work. They have helped 
build dams, hunt down predatory 
animals, fell blighted trees and per- 
form many other important tasks. 
The thing to remember is that not 
even the bait of good, free banquet 
food is enough to lure the service- 
men into the community. But a 
touch of warmth 
wonders. What servicemen want are 
handshakes, not handouts. They 
want to become a part of the new 
They yearn to partici- 


personal works 


community. 
pate in its life, to laugh at its jokes, 
to give the townspeople a hand when 
help is needed. In other words, they 
only want to be wanted. 

But how can you stimulate a 
happy and mutually profitable re- 
lationship between your town and 
the nearby military base? This sub- 
ject will be discussed next month 


in the second installment of this 
article. THE END 
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CHECK CHISELERS 
(From page 21) 


didn’t realize the importance of re- 
fusing to cash checks for uniden- 
tified strangers. This sort of fraud 
happens many times every day. 
It is important, therefore, that the 
line on which the payee’s name is 
written be filled out beginning at 
the extreme left and with not 
enough space between words on that 
line to allow for writing something 
in between. Following the last name, 
or abbreviation, if it is “Co.” for 
“Company,” there should be lines 
drawn from close to the last letter 
to the dollar sign. This will prevent 
the name of the payee being changed 
by adding something at the end. It 
is usually safer to spell out “Com- 
pany.” Then it cannot be made a 
part of another word. As a matter 
of fact, it is usually better to use no 
abbreviations on the payee line. 
Rule Number Three: Write num- 
erals clearly. There seems to be a 


great temptation to write checks | 


rapidly, and crooks take advantage 
of this carelessness. Sometimes they 
are able to change the amount of a 
check because the numerals have 
not been written clearly. Crooks 
find it relatively easy to change a 
“0” to an “8” if the zero is very 
small. And it is not difficult for an 
expert check chiseler to change a 
rapidly written “1” to a “7” ora 
“9.” Check crooks practice for days 
on this sort of forgery. 

Rule Number Four: Make sure 
the written amount is the same as 
the numeral amount. According to 
the law, the written amount is the 
legal amount if it does not corres- 
pond to the numeral amount. Or 
if the written amount cannot be 
clearly read, then the numeral 
amount is the legal amount. Checks 
should be written slowly and care- 
fully so there will be no discrepancy 
between the two amounts. 

tule Number Five: Fill the stub 
with complete information before 
writing the check. And don’t for- 
get to enter the current date on the 
check. It is important to keep com- 
plete records on each check trans- 
action. 

A club program might profitably 
be devoted to a discussion of the 
check crook problem. Kiwanians 
can tell about their experiences and 
a local banker might be prevailed 
upon to discuss the subject and tell 
of cases that have come into his 
bank. The important thing is to get 
every businessman in your com- 
munity alerted to the idea that such 
frauds are occurring and that there 
are ways to prevent them. THE END 
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How To Ra 


ise Your Welfare 


Fund Without Cost To You 


The original Share-the-Profits Plan 
regular income—no worries 


The Fordway is the free way because you make no invest- 


ment — have nothing 


to buy — nothing to pay for. The 


Fordway is the modern way for easy fund raising because: 


No Cash in 


vestment is required 


No Machines to pay for 


No Merch:z 


indise to pay for 


No Servicing to pay for 


No Insurance to pay for 


No Supervision iS necessary 


No Income or Sales Tax to pay 


No Surety 


Bond to provide 


No Federal or State reports to file 
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UM & MACHINE CO., INC. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 

















SEVEN TYPISTS 


AS FAST AS 


Master Addresser will address mail to your cus- 
tomers and prospects. Mail them regularly, on 
time, to increase sales. Just type your list ONCE 
on a paper tape, then “Master Address’ them 
month after month in a fraction of typing time. 


Master 
Addresser 


Two desk models 


$24.50 and $44.50 


(Federal tax and 
supplies extra) 





NO STENCILS « NO PLATES « NO INKS + NO GELATIN 
PRINT YOUR OWN bulletins, drawings, price 


lists, letters, office forms, charts—as many as 5 
colors at once. Type, write or draw on a paper 
master, then make up to 300 copies in a matter 
of minutes. Clean, 
simple to operate. 


Portable Spirit 

Duplicator 

$32.50 amie 
For details, clip this ad, write 


your nome and address in 
margin and mail. 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 
6500-K West Lake Street, Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


POWERMASTER* postpaid g 18° 
AHUNT/NG 
CROSSBO 
KILLS ALL BIG NORTH 
AMERICAN GAME- 


DEER, BEAR 
ETC 






























POWERFUL 
New metal alloy SILENT 
reg.80 Ib. pull, 33” bow 
A Shoots arrows like bullets. Beauti 
yor" §=fully finished 34” heavy duty hardwood stock 

Crafted to meet highest archery requirements. As 
large manufacturers we can mass produce this $45 
value crossbow for only $18.95. Precision trigger action, 


' 


flot trajectory, pinpoint accuracy. Hunters knock down game 
at 200° Cocks easily. Beginners shoot more accurately than 
professional archers. Silent, this powerful weapon permits 


extra shots at game. Adaptable for harpooning. Includes 3 
orrows, instructions. Extra arrows 60c ea. MONEY BACK IF 
NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED. Send $18.95 in check, cash, 
or M.O. to TECHRITE CORP., Box S!2, South Pasadena, Calif. 
* Professional Model of National Crossbow Ass‘n. 
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An Answer fo every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 
... Save floor space—fit 
in anywhere. .. standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 

e) institutions 

Nor wherever 

there is a wraps 


JAProblem. Write for Catalog No. 7 
VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


Chicego §, til 







624 So. Michigen Ave 





HORSEBURGER 
(From page 13) 


tion of the chain-store mind can 
devise, and sought out a pet shop. 
I asked if the store carried horse- 
meat tenderloin for human con- 
sumption and the clerk grinned. 

“Yep,” he said. “We surely do.” 

I bought seven pounds and had 
him slice the stuff thin to look like 
real tenderloin. 

I arrived at home with my pack- 
age of meat and was fortunate to be 
able to slip it into the icebox with- 
out my wife seeing me. Later, I 
took her to the kitchen on tiptoe, 
opened the box and pointed, smiling 
mysteriously. 

“What?” she 
antly. 

“Steak!” I whispered, striving for 
a tremendous build-up. “Surprise!” 

“Oh, you darling!” 

We sat down to the table, the two 
boys, their mother, and her aunt, 
who lives with us. It was a happy 
little family, and there was some- 
thing in the air that night, some- 
thing exciting, something impending. 

“Isn’t Daddy sweet,” my wife 


breathed 


expect- 


cooed. “He brought home the most 
wonderful big tenderloin steak. I 
don’t know what got into him. In 
eighteen years he’s never gone 
shopping for anything more than a 
bottle of coke.” 

I steeled myself and took the cue. 
“T’ve reformed,” I said. “From now 
on I’m going to bring you steaks 
every little while.” 

The meal proceeded, rather more 
silently than usual. Surreptitiously 
I watched the various plates. Our 
aunt had finished her vegetables and 
was reaching for a second slice of 
bread, leaving the meat. My wife 
toyed with her food, looking at it 
thoughtfully. The boys were wiping 
up the remains of what they had 
with bits of potato. 

“Well?” I suggested, awaiting the 
avalanche of praise. 

“T think it’s spoiled,” our aunt re- 
marked, pushing it to the rim of her 
plate uneaten. 

My wife turned to me. “Where 
did you buy this meat?” she de- 
manded. 

I gave a shrug. “Oh, in a store 
across town.” “For goodness sakes, 

(see HORSEBURGER page 45) 





over 3500. 


customer and public relations. 


assistant office manager. 





STAFF CHANGES AT THE GENERAL OFFICE 





Tunree NEW ADDITIONS to the General Office staff have recently been made 
to better serve the increasing demands of our clubs, which now number 
We also regret to announce the resignation of Assistant Sec- 
retary Carroll R. West (left), who, after six and one-half years in charge 
of activities, and more recently public relations, on October 15 became 
associated with the Title Insurance and Trust Company of Los Angeles. 
In his new position Carroll will serve as vice-president in charge of 
Succeeding Carroll as director of ac- 
tivities is Lawrence A. Hapgood (second from left) from Malone, New 
York. Larry is widely known throughout Kiwanis as the 1952 governor 
of the New York District and member of the International Committee 
on Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. 
years as a school administrator, he was active in the civic affairs of his 
community, and was one of the founders of the Kiwanis Boys Baseball 
League of New York. James E. Edmondson (second from right), since 
1949 field service representative for Kiwanis International, is the newly 
appointed director of public relations. 
a graduate of the University of Texas, Jim has assisted in the formation 
of ninety-one Kiwanis clubs, and was previously engaged in publicity 
work. Thomas O. Barcus (right) has joined the General Office staff as 
Tom was born in Coffeyville, Kansas, and after 
service with the armed forces, completed undergraduate and graduate 
studies at the University of Chicago in business administration. 


For the past twelve 


A native of DeLeon, Texas and 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


JANUARY 

>» President’s Day 

The first meeting of the New Year can 
be devoted profitably to a description 
by the new club president of the activ- 
ity program planned for 1953. He can 
announce committee appointments and 
ask club members for their suggestions 
concerning projects and administration. 


> 38th Birthday of Kiwanis 

The anniversary of Kiwanis is cele- 
brated each year during the week of 
January 18-24, and. it is advisable for 
clubs to plan suitable anniversary pro- 
grams. Such programs can be devoted 
to a review of the local, divisional, dis- 
trict-wide and International accom- 
plishments of Kiwanis. 


>» Speakers 

Available for appearances at Kiwanis 
clubs are: 1) Howard T. Hill, affiliated 
with the Department of Speech, Kansas 
State College, in Manhattan, Kansas. 
He is an outstanding speaker with a 
long background of Kiwanis associa- 
tion. He is available for club, divisional 
or district meetings in the Midwestern 
United States. Write to him for terms 
and booking data. 2) Dr. Arnold E. 
Schneider specializes in economics and 
customer relations. Affiliated with the 
Department of Business Studies at 
Western Michigan College, he is enter- 
taining and instructive. His address is 
2621 University Avenue, Kalamazoo 36, 
Michigan. 3) Wayne Guthrie, chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Kiwanis Education and Fellowship for 
1952, and a member of the editorial 
staff of the Indianapolis [Indiana] News, 
gives an effective talk on the Bikini 
atom bomb explosion and the import of 
the Atomic Age. Write to Kiwanian 
Guthrie in care of the Indianapolis 
News. 


> International Committee 


Members of the 1953 International 
Committee on Programs and Music are: 
Ralph W. Wright (chairman), 1644 
Roosevelt, Indianapolis, Indiana; D. R. 
Alexander, 200 Waldheim Building, 6 
East 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Mis- 
souri; Rufin Boyd, 847 North 13th 
Street, Manitowoc, Wisconsin; Viggo 
Christensen, Post Office Box 944, 
Schenectady, New York; and James W. 
Cullen, 1535 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. They will be happy 
to answer questions about your club 
programs and music. 


> Objectives Discussion 

The 1953 Objectives and statements of 
principle can be used as the basis for 
discussion meetings. Members of the 
club can talk about the various aspects 
of these Kiwanis policies in terms of 
state, national and local affairs. Such 
discussions, which enable many Ki- 
wanians to express their views, provide 
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a refreshing change of pace from the 
regular type of meeting. 


» Special Events During January 
Interesting club programs can be built 
around the following special events 
which take place in January: January 
11, birthday of Sir John Alexander 
MacDonald, first prime minister of 
Canada; January 17, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday; and January 25, Bobby 
Burns Day. 


> Films Available 

A thirty-minute Technicolor film pro- 
duced in Hollywood is now available 
through the New York Life Insurance 
Company. This movie is titled “From 
Every Mountainside . . .” and it shows 
the importance of life insurance to the 
American way of life. To secure the 
film for your club, contact the New 
York Life representative in your com- 
munity or write to the company at 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 

The Modern Talking Picture Service, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York, offers the following films 
at no cost except the price of trans- 
portation to and from the _ regional 
MTPS film library nearest your com- 
munity: 1) “The Pacific Islands of 
World War II,” a twenty-seven-minute 
16mm. sound-color film about America’s 
fight for and trusteeship of the Pacific 
Islands. 2) “Day in Court,’ a twenty- 
nine-minute film dramatizing the prob- 
lem of traffic safety. 3) “The New Paul 
Bunyan,” a thirty-minute picture show- 
ing the work of the forester. This ex- 
cellent conservation movie was filmed 
in the Pacific Northwest. 4) “Oppor- 
tunity USA,” a picture of great interest 
to businessmen, shows the fundamentals 
of our banking system. It runs twenty- 
seven minutes. 


COMING EVENTS 

» November 

4-H Achievement Week—November 1-7 

Election Day (US)—November 4 

National Education Week—November 
9-15 

Armistice Day (Remembrance Day in 
Canada)—November 11 

Thanksgiving Day (US)—November 27 


>» December 

Annual Club Song Festival 

Club Organization Conference 
American Bill of Rights—December 15 
Christmas Program 

Past Presidents’ Day 


> February 

Boy Scout Week—February 7-14 
Lincoln’s Birthday—February 12 

St. Valentine’s Day—February 14 
Washington’s Birthday—February 22 
Brotherhood Week—To be announced 
at a later date. THE END 








8-PLACE GAME TABLE 


You'll be “aces’’ with your friends when 
you invite them to play cards or other 
games on this 8-place, fold-away game 
table. Ideal for canasta, poker and many 
other games. Green suede playing surface. 
48 in. diameter for ample playing area. 
Fitted with 8 non-tip holders for glasses 
and ash trays. Recessed compartment for 
chips, smokes, etc. Legs lock when open 
to assure rigid support. Folds easily to 
only 4 in. thick. Sturdy hardwood; blonde 
or mahogany finish. Alcohol resistant. Send 
check or money order. $39.95, exp. chges. 
coll. Satisfaction guaranteed. No C.O.D.’s, 
please. Shipped same day. 


Home Equipment Shop 
Dept. K-11, 1512 Jarvis Avenue + Chicago 26, lilinois 




















tails and new 
Florida, in the heart of Florida’s riches 


are you about 
ito RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from your 
t you need not retire from Life, from 
ts 





from friends of all ages. It is easy 


retire in Florida. Let us send you free, full de 


‘olor booklet on Gainesville, 








round farm and grove lands. You can : 
ir retirement happiness a dependable income 
m truck gardening, flower growing, cattle or 
poultry production. Low-cost land, mild climate, 
d fishing, cultural activities galore. In ad- 
dition the University of Florida at Gainesville 
of fe ‘courses in many fields for people of 
retirement age. Your experience in life may meet 
111 admission equirements t enroll as a 
student. 
Gainesville ‘ 1 friendly town 
1 warm welcome awaits you. Write today 
for full, free details. 
address 
Vv 
Room 109 
. Gainesville, Florida . 








FREE Guide 





to Bronze Tablets 






200 Designs 

Free 48-page brochure, with 
200 illustrated suggestions 
for moderate priced solid 
bronze signs, nameplates, 
awards, testimonials, honor 


rolls, memorials, markers. 
Write for Brochure A, 


INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas write 
for Brochure B. 





Desk 17 
150 West 22 St. 
New York !1,N.Y. 
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PE *““Now my family feels secure! My 
inn bo iys I’ve got twice the zip... 
MY FAMILY neighbor iys I'm my old self 
in. Reason enough for doing 

\ met! ibout my hearing!” 
Tere Maico’s new Free BooKLet may 
(¢ help solve your hearing problem, 


too. Ask for a copy at your local 
Maico Hearing Service (offices in 


oy) principal citi 
ae ) below today 
9 


Or mail coupon 










Dept. B303 « THE MAICO CO., INC. 
21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send FREE BOOKLET and tell 
me how I can hear better! 


Address _ a 


| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| Name a a i | 
| 
I | 
I | 


City State 
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DINKLER HOTELS 





re Krwants Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel. Atlanta. Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Rirminghan Ala 
r DINKLER- JEFFERSON DAVIS. Hotel, 
VMiontgomery Ala 
l ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 











VACATION AT THE 





a easiest Clb = QD, OCEAN FRONT AT 89th ST. 
Gs nee Oo 
y mee "> MIAMI BEACH 
. sndoy ‘4 { 
RS mone kn y, Kiwanian Edwin L. O'Leary 
We Deir ¥ MANAGING DIRECTOR 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. §S. Courts and Patent 
Office 











COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


She “Nayflower 





WASHINGTON, D.C 
C }. MACK, Vice Pre: & Gen Mp 


A HILTON HOTEL 
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SAFETY MARKERS A permanent 
and inexpensive method 
been devised for marking safety 
lanes in factories and outside of 
establishments. Tough 
high visability 
can be fastened along each line 


has 


business 
plastic discs of 


marker. Costing ten cents each, 
these white or yellow discs can 
be applied to any paved surface. 


DOG LEASH It’s a pleasure to 
walk your dog if he’s frisking on 
the end of a self-winding leash. 
He can go no more than five feet 
away, and a spring winds up the 
slack when 
you. This leash can’t get tangled 
around your feet. The 


he comes closer to 


legs or 


container is made of durable col- 


It sells for $2.50 


ored plastic. 





CHART-MAKING KIT Businessmen 


will be interested in the new 
chart-making kit priced at 
$34.50 This includes a_ plastic 


board, twenty-eight tape pat- 
terns, 10,000 inches of tape, and 
accessories for making bar, line, 
curve and columnar charts. 


To get more information about 
these products, write the 


editors of The Kiwanis Magazine. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATOR An _ interesting 
new development in the field of home 
and office heating is the “Temp-O- 
Matic.” You simply plug this device into 
an electrical outlet near the regular 
thermostatic heat control. Temp-O-Matic 
contains an electric heater actuated by a 
time control. At night the Temp-O- 
Matic heats your regular thermostat 
enough so the furnace is shut off auto- 
matically. When the room temperature 
lowers, Temp-O-Matic shuts off and the 
regular thermostat starts the furnace. 
Costing $16.95, this practical 
reduces fuel waste that is often caused 
by inefficiencies in conventional heat- 
control devices which are not precise. 


appliance 








HANDY HAND TRUCK It’s no trick at all to 
move trunks, brimful ash cans or heavy 
boxes with this tubular steel hand truck. 
You just slide the device under your load, 
tilt it backward and push it wherever you 
want. Designed especially for home use, 
the handy hand truck sells for $3.95. It 
is thirty-six inches high and weighs 
seven pounds. Homeowners and _ their 
wives will find this device indispensable. 
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HORSEBURGER 
(From page 42) 


why didn’t you go to the Drench?” 
(This was her abbreviation for our 
Sun Drenched Market.) 

“Because I liked the other 
better.” 

“What kind of a store?” 

We had reached the end of the 
line. My little experiment had been 
a failure. “A pet shop,” I said in a 
subdued voice. 

“There! What did I tell you?” 
Chris shouted. “It is horsemeat!” 

“And the doggondest good meat 
you ever ate, too,” I retorted, firing 
up. 

“Hey!” 


store 


said Pete suddenly. “I 


like it, now I know what it is. Got 
any more?” 

I reached my hand silently across 
the table and we shook. 

Though we pride ourselves on 
being a scientific and frugal family, 
this was the last time, as it was the 
first, that I was able to bring about 
the serving of tenderloin cut from 
the horse. I am a little ashamed 
about this, because I am sure that 
horsemeat will eventually surmount 
the prejudice against it. But as long 
as people shy at the idea of eating 
horses, tenderloins will be sold for 
thirty cents a pound and I can have 
all I want. I will, too—even if I have 
to get up in the night and cook it 


all by myself. THE END 





GOOD COMMUNITY 
(From page 10) 


which will minimize the danger of 
epidemics and chronic illnesses. It 
maintains the sanitation system at a 
high peak of efficiency. 

Cleanliness. Not only does cleanli- 
ness play an integral part in main- 
taining good health, but it stimulates 
civic pride, business, and helps at- 


tract new industry. Conversely, a 
dirty town stifles civic pride and 


often repels new industrial devel- 
opment. Cleaning a town, like clean- 
ing a house, is a rigorous job that 
constant attention. But the 
invested in cleanliness pays 
gratifying dividends every phase 
of community life. 

A good educational system and ade- 


quate cultural opportunities. Adequate 


needs 
energy 


school facilities and enough good 
teachers are of prime importance. 
A good community also provides 


nursery schools for working moth- 


ers. This is especially important in 
towns where many women may 
work. Equally important is a chal- 


f adult education. 
too, 


lenging program of 
A good library is necessary, 
even if that library is a mobile unit 
which visits the town at scheduled 
intervals. Alert, dynamic small 
towns sometimes develop their own 
symphony orchestras. And many 
good communities boast theater 
groups. Most towns have the talent 
necessary to support these ventures; 
all that’s needed is the initiative to 
develop such cultural programs. 
Adequate recreational facilities for 
persons of all ages. In recreation, the 
tendency is to concentrate upon the 
youngsters, to the exclusion of all 
others. While recreation for boys 
and girls is immeasurably important, 
the community should recognize the 
recreational needs of adults, too. But 
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in many communities single persons 
in their twenties and thirties have 
no opportunity to mingle socially. 
Similarly, some towns provide al- 
most no attractions for young mar- 
ried couples. Ideally, the community 
has a recreation center or centers 
where persons of all ages can gather 
to participate in family and group 
recreation. 

pride and 
Without these there is 
little hope that the most marvelous 
plans and programs can be trans- 
lated into reality. Here is where the 
service clubs perform their greatest 
service—in maintaining and stimu- 
lating civic pride and providing ag- 
gressive leadership which is so vital 
progress. A com- 
munity council, comprised of rep- 
resentatives of all local organiza- 
tions, is probably the best method 
of getting public support for various 
improvement programs. More 
communities are setting 


Civie aggressive civic 


leadership. 


to community 


civic 
and 
up such councils. 

A strong, unyielding spiritual foun- 


more 


dation. Churches of every denomina- 
tion should be represented in the 
community, but that is not enough. 
The strongest spiritual foundation is 
one which is grounded in the indi- 
vidual and in the recognition by 
every individual that God is the last 
true end of life and that His pre- 
cepts are a means to that end. 


It’s no EASY Jos to endow a com- 


munity with all these attributes. 
Nor is it a task which can ever be 
finished. For new problems con- 
tinually arise to challenge the in- 
telligence of the citizens and test 
their devotion to their community. 


And so, in the end, it is the people 
who are the most important element 
in the civic equation . it’s always 
the people. THE END 














Thrill your youngster, stim- 
ulate his imagination with 
Ww this NEW, Bulldozer Trac- 
pats Tractor. With it he will 
do all kinds of construc- 

/ > tive ‘‘play-work’’. 
Ruggedly built. 
Chain drive. Ideal 
for children up to 


BULLDOZER 
TRACTO from factory. Write 


today for FREE LITERATURE and TRIAL OFFER 


INLAND MES; CORP., Dept. kit 


A DISTINCTIVE BUSINESS GIFT 
for CHRISTMAS 


~ SEND YOUR CUSTOMERS, "aan ce AND | 
BUSINESS FRIENDS A WHEEL OF 


Real Old Fashioned 













Cheddar Cheese 


Aged to perfection! Made from milk of HERKIMER and 
ONEIDA counties. Packed in t cartons, Just send us 
your Christmas list and we'll do the rest 
+1--3 Ib. (approx.) Savada—$3.25 (Add 25¢ west of 
Mississippi) 
#2—-5\%4 lb. (approx.) Family—$4.95 (Add 50c west of 
Mississippi) 
# 12 lb. (approx.) Pienic—$9.50 (Add 75c west of 
Mississippi) 
(SPECIAL PRICES FOR BULK SHIPMENTS) 
Sauquoit Valley Dairy Co., Inc. 
491 French Road Utica 4, N. Y. 















Attention 


PRESIDENTS-ELECT 


Send for sample of our 1953 Kiwanis Memoran- 
dum and Achievement Calendar. A 52-page 
book that will be of great help te you and 
your secretary. Price only $1.00, 

{lso Kiwanis Get-Well and Birthday Cards 


LYNN CARD co. Hutchinson, Minn. 














ONLY $7.95—YOU MAKE UP TO $4.00 
a EVERY FAST SALE. New low cost at- 
tachment converts any old style refrigerator 
into automatic defroster in 10 seconds! $1.85 
plug in New guarantee d HOLWIWN at $7.95 
breaking all records. Men selling up to 10 and ‘2 
day and more — pocketing as much as $4.00 cash an 

every sale! Lage 4 ons of 5 calls. FREE—Rush name 
for free sal 
DEFROSTER SALES co., “415 N.- LaSalle St. 
DEPT. H-56-T, 7 CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Quality Gift Towels 


‘ rete ym 35¢ Linen, 
ie Top Quality. 
Dis count 25 yrders 















ality tow are im- 
he Kiwani Em- 
Excellent ift for speaker 
iderful gift for I adies’ Night. 


KIWANIS CLUB of 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
202 Andrews Bidg. 


SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 


> toy a 











ete. 19” front x 18” high 
x 18” deep. A piece of fur 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speaker 

Desk t It shelf 
for extra paper ook t 
Finished h rubbe cush- 
ioned rng Light 
pac and 

Desks nade ly as 
ordered, and ec ire two to 
fe . 1 for "ac i very. Each 


“OLD GLORY" MANUFACTURING co. 
165 W. Harrison St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 


Malayan THROWING DAGGER 
edema 






Fun, 
Thrills, 
Excitement! 
Indoors= outdoors. 
Easy 





<e& 
AOE gee 
) Gur 


ot ‘ 
( 
y e Learn this Sport! 


fasy to 









THROW! to throw accurately with our 
clear instructions Beautitul. heavy- 
duty 10 knife. Tempered stee jvene 
rawhide-bound handle. Rare souvenir, unu 
bargain tim ited quantity. Atdealers or send $} — 


WHOLESALE IMPORT CO. Dept. M.604 Marengo, Alhambra, Calif. 










LAUNDERING 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


EXCITING NEW 
BUSINESS 
There is big money to be 
made cleaning Venetian 
Biinds and a permanent, 
fast growing Lifetime 
Business, besides. 
An amazing new kind of 
business of yourown ina 
field that is growing like 
mad. Millions of Venetian 
Blinds need laundering at 
regular intervals. With 
our new patented machine, you can start small—using 
your basement, garage or utility room to begin with. 
You can expand as your business increases by leaps 
and bounds. Income upto $200.00 daily already 
being made by others. Small investment for equip- 
ment starts your own life *time business—and monthly 
payment plan permits you to pay for it as you grow. 


—- ret all the facts about this sensational 
new kind of ms achine that launders blinds 
so fast that your charges are unbelievably low. People 
would athe r send b linds to you than do the work 
then Yet, you make 700 “% profit on every blind 
you clean Get names of successful owners near you. 
Get details of the full amazing plan without obliga- 
tion. Be first in your territory to start a business that 
has brought $15,000.00 PROFITS the first year 
to others. Wire today or send name on a postcard 


VENETIAN BLIND LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
442 N. Seneca St., Dept.4011, Wichita 12, Kansas 


selve 


WHAM-O 
SPORTSMAN * 













HITS LIKE A RIFLE 

KILLS RABBITS, SQUIRRELS 

Power! silent, occurate 

For hunting, target, HUNTING 





routing pests 

ered see SLINGSHOT’ 
Heovy duty 7” osh stock. \ 
40 steel bolls, extra rubber, target. | 
GUARANTEED. At dealers, or send $1.50 to \ 
Wham-0 Mfg. Co. Box 8S, South Pasadena, Calif. | 
* detathnamnemcetennencatety Nat'l Slingshot Assn. 





















CONSERVATIONISTS 
(From page 19) 
room we kept a map where we 
checked every place with which we 
were exchanging letters.” 
The Audubon Junior Clubs were 
launched in 1910—five years after 
the founding of the parent organiza- 


tion, the National Audubon Society 
—with a generous gift from Mrs. 
Russell Sage, wife of the noted 
American philanthropist. During a 
trip through the South, Mrs. Sage 


was shocked by the widespread 
slaughter of birds she witnessed. 
Deciding that the solution to the 


problem lay in educating the youth 
of America, she gave the National 
Audubon Society $15,000 to start the 
junior clubs. From that small be- 
ginning sprang the Audubon Junior 
Club movement, which expanded 
steadily until today it includes all 
phases of nature and conservation. 
Audubon Junior Clubs are formed 
in schools, Scout troops, Camp Fire 


Girl groups, 4-H Clubs, summer 
camps, Sunday schools and chil- 
dren’s hospitals. Instead of func- 


tioning as separate entities, they de- 
velop and pursue programs which 
are integrated into the activities of 
any youth group, anywhere. 

The aims of the Audubon Junior 
Clubs are simple, but of vital im- 
portance to the world: 1) To in- 
troduce children to the wonders of 





FOR UNUSUAL PROGRAMS USE 


16 mm.—color— sound 


“God of Creation” 


37 min. 


“Ged of the Atom” 
40 min. 


“Voice of the Deep” 
30 min. 


“Dust or Destiny” 
48 min. 





° upon Him. 


Enjoyed by millions in schools, 
churches, clubs and industry. 
For complete description of 
these films, reprint of August, 
1950, REDBOOK article feat- 
uring the films, and address 


mail coupon NOW. NAME 


FAMOUS SCIENCE FILMS 





produced by Dr. Irwin A. Moon, 
MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


Don H. Parson, Director, Film Department 
Moody Bible Institute, 820 N. La Salle St., 


Please send film information to: 





Available on rental throughout the United 
States and Canada. Employing lapse-time 
photography and photomicrography, the 
films delve into the marvels of creation. 
These unique motion pictures illustrate God’s 
wisdom and power and man’s dependence 


Educational—inspirational 


Chicago 10, Ill. 
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of film deoler nearest you, | 
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(PLEASE PRINT) 
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the outdoors, the fun of exploring 
their backyards, schoolyards, neigh- 
borhoods and nearby countrysides 
to discover the plants and animals 
living there. 2) To encourage chil- 
dren to be observant and enable 
them to experience the joy of dis- 
covering the wealth of natural ob- 
jects they can see, hear, feel, taste 
or smell. 3) To show children the 
interdependence between plants, 
animals (including themselves), and 
the soil, water and climate. 4) To 
help children understand the tre- 
mendous importance of plants, ani- 
mals, soil and water to every living 
thing, including man. 5) To impress 
on children how man’s interference 
with Nature, whether through care- 
lessness or ignorance, has already 
cost us vast quantities of vitally 
needed natural resources. 6) To help 
children understand how we can use 
and yet conserve our resources, 
while showing them what they can 
do to help. 

Any group of ten or more young 
college age, plus an 
can form an Audubon 
The adult leader is 
usually a teacher, youth leader, camp 
counselor or parent. But any adult 
who is interested in young people 
and has leadership ability can fill 
this role. 

Each club as a group pays a one- 
dollar registration fee, and each 
child pays annual dues of fifteen 


people under 
adult leader, 
Junior Club. 








1000 Outside Rooms Each With =e eg 4 ad 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Deets 
A 200 Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 
building Lake Michigan 
North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








- lOOZaF CONDITIONED! 


Hc COLUMBUS 


MIAMI KIWANIS — FRIDAYS 








HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pride and Civic Center of 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100%, Air-Conditioned 
e 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday at 12:15 Noon 
*Kiwanian‘ 


om 
B. J. Jaeckel, Mgr. 
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cents. In return, members receive 
a certificate, a colorful button, a 
leaflet of activities, six bird leaflets, 
an animal leaflet and seven colored 
pictures. Each club as a group re- 
ceives a “Nature Program Guide,” 
a subscription to Outdoors Illus- 
trated, the nature magazine for 
young people, and a subscription to 
Audubon Junior News, the club 
newspaper, which is entirely written 
and illustrated by the boys and girls 
themselves. A club can have as 
many members as seems practicable, 
from the ten required as a minimum 
to the 100 or more reported by Rose- 


mary Deyell of Peterborough, On- 


tario. 

The “Nature Program Guide,” 
which is primarily for leaders, con- 
tains profuse suggestions for fas- 
cinating club activities. The nature 
leaflets which each child receives 
are written largely by Roger Tory 
Peterson, world-famous wildlife ar- 
tist and author and himself a mem- 
ber of an Audubon Junior Club 
when in grammar school, and illus- 
trated by Bruce Horsefall, Allen 
Brooks and other wildlife artists. 





In it are short accounts of various | 


forms of wildlife, 


including a dra- | 


matic story of how the snowy egret | 


was saved from extinction. Even for 
adults the leaflet makes interesting 
reading. 

Many leaders of Audubon Junior 
Clubs become so engrossed in their 
work with the children that they 
want to learn more and more about 
practical Nature study themselves. 
The National Audubon Society pro- 
vides the answer with three summer 
camps in Maine, Connecticut and 
California. These intensive two- 
week study courses, extending over 
the summer months, are so popular 
that almost all of the camp terms 
are booked solid far in advance of 
the opening date. Their own fund 
of knowledge augmented by these 
camp courses, the leaders have 
fresh enthusiasm for their work with 
the youngsters. 

So sweeping has the 
Junior movement become that its 
guidance courses are included in 
the curricula of many grade schools. 
Some members join at such a tender 


Audubon 


age that they have difficulty pro- | 
nouncing the name of their club. | 


“The Junior Abdomen Society” is 
one variant, but it remained for 

group of toddlers to supply the ultra- 
modern touch by referring to their 
organization as “The Junior Atom 
Bomb Club”—a misnomer if ever 
there was one, for these 9,000,000 
members have been and are con- 
cerned with the salvation of the 
world, not its destruction. THE END 
NOVEMBER 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 


“AGED” WISCONSIN CHEESE 





PACK NO. 5 (shown above)—A truly representative 
assortment of fine cheeses packed in a beautiful green and 
gold foil box. Contains Alpine Brand Swiss, Brick, 
Cheddar, Smoked Cheese, Dessert, Baby Gouda, Bleu 
Cheese Roll and Port Salut. Net weight approx. 5 Ibs, 
Postpaid sacs $6.40 
PACK NO. !—This box contains 5 liberal portions of 
Wisconsin's finest cheese, ‘‘Alpine’’ Swiss, ‘‘Alpine’’ 
Brick, ‘‘Alpine’’ Baby Gouda, ‘‘Alpine’’ Desert and 
“‘Alpine’”” Smoked Cheese Net weight approx. 3 Ibs. 
10 ozs. Postpaid $4.75 
PACK NO. 9—Contains Alpine Baby Gouda Alpine 
Dessert and Alpine Smoked Cheese, Net wt. approx. 1 Ib, 
7 ozs. Postpaid $2.95 
PACK NO. (tI—A beautiful Shadow Box filled with 
Wisconsin’s finest cheese assortment and imported Nor- 
wegian sardines. Contains Alpine Brand Swiss, Cheddar, 
Melo-Pure, Edam and LeRoi, plus two cans of sardines. 
Shipped prepaid by express... $13.50 


Write for complete brochure. 
Enclose check or money order with all orders. 
Write for Discount Available on Quantity Orders 


The SWISS CHEESE SHOP 
Box 3358 MONROE, WISCONSIN 


Member: Gift Cheese Shippers Association 


Wis. 





his + ' HOTEL 
at MemP"” PEABODY 
South's Finest—One of America’s Best’ 
F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 




















Hote OKLAHOMA 
BILTMORE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

H. P. "Johnnie" Johnson 
Managing Director 














In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 






















In NEW YORK 
K | WANES 
headquarters are at 








wotel 

Kiwanian 
H. L. Dienna 
General Manager 
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PROGRAM CHAIRMEN! 
Exciting New Film Available Without Charge 





See seRnlce “STORY” 
THE SECRET S 

For a program your members will long re- 
member, entertain them with this new 


“tna film. In 17 action-packed minutes, it 
takes you behind the scenes with the U.S. 





Secret Service shows the methods em- 
ployed against counterfeiters, forgers and 
check thieves —- the elaborate precautions 


taken to protect the President of the United 
States. Get full details on this and other 
£tna 16 mm. sound films on sports, high- 
way and home safety. 


=—_—— SEND FOR FREE CATALOG — . 


Public Education Dept. K-3 

Atna Life Affiliated Companies 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 

Please send catalog and booking information 
fetna 16 mm sound films which are 
charge for group showings. 


on ail the 
> without 
tinental U 
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THE MOST FAR-REACHING NAME 


IN LOSS PREVENTION 
—_— 


AINA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
Affiliated with: Atna Life Insurance Company J 





French 


¢. DUELING SWORDS 98 


Once used in deadly combat—now an 
exciting sport! Learn right at home 
Fun —safe* — educational. These 
swords are made of fine blue 

spring steel, polished metal 













guards, turned 
handles, rubber safety 
tips. Fencing teaches quick 
thinking, develops coordina- 
tion, posture. Since the Middle 
Ages, Europeans have enjoyed 
the sport of dueling. “Now advo- 
cated by U.S. colleges. Set includes 
two swords and the booklet, “ The Art 
of Fencing”. Special mail order price. 
YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT 
COMPLETELY SATISFIED Send $2.98 to 
TECHRITE CORP,Box 12 M, South Pasadena,Calif 
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Ladies Night with less work at less cost 
Everything furnished More than 5,000 
presentations by Kiwanis and other serv- 
ice clubs during past 14 years. Success 
guaranteed. Write for book NOW. 

The PARTY GUILD, Dept. 11 





1411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, II. 





COSTUMES TO RENT 


CONVENTIONS e PARADES e PAGEANTS - 
MINSTRELS e PLAYS e OPERAS, ETC. 


VAN HORN & SON, PHILA. 7, PA. 


Costumers «+ Est. 1852 «+ Send for Folder. 

















Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinle. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 
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Guaranteed 
Jor a lifetime! 


TO 





Another Reason Successful 
Farm Owners Prefer 








Racebilt vinkt 


Portable Irrigation Systems 


Y OU can buy with con- 
fidence when you buy 
RACEBILT LINKLOK 
the only portable aluminum 
irrigation system with a 
lifetime guarantee! 

Only the highest quality 
used in 


MTTTTTTTTTTTTNON TUN ULC 


materials are 
RACEBILT systems. . each 
system is individually de- 





signed made by world’s 
jargest manufacturer . 
national and international 
sales and service. 


Plan for tomorrow — write today 
for name of your nearest Race- 
bilt dealer offering free irrigation 
planning and engineering service. 





TITTLE RLL LLL 









@ PATENTED 
RACEBILT 
LINKLOK 
COUPLING 
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FIRST IN ALUMINUM IRRIGATION, 


WINTER oe 
BRANCH OFFICE IN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


HAVEN, FLORIDA 








City-County Government Offices heaters where necessary. The city’s 
Office — are being shared by obligations are to pay $75 per month 
| city and county governments in at Per car up to 3000 miles and three 
leant thirty-five American communities, C@™tS per mile for additional mileage, 
Experience indicates that combined C¢@!TY insurance, furnish gas and oil 
city-county buildings have reduced ¢xcept the oil change at 1000-mile 
esate and are more convenient for citi- ‘tervals, pay for 49,000 miles or one 
eens. year’s rental for each car and keep 

The most widely used arrangement automobile bodies in repair. 

is that of joint ownership of the build- ; re 

ing by the city and county. In several Nonproperty Paxes 

instances, a joint commission or com- Recent municipal action indicates a 
mittee has been established to manage trend toward greater use of nonprop- 
and maintain the building. For ex-_ erty taxes by cities, reports the Muni- 
ample, the city-county building of Wil- pal Finance Officers Association. A 
mington and New Castle County, Dela- wide variety of nonproperty taxes are 
ware is managed and maintained by a_ being imposed by municipalities in 
Public Building Commission. There, the their quest for revenue. Canton, Ohio 
city and county equally share the cost has joined five other Ohio cities already 
of administration and heat, while jani- imposing 

tor and other services, including elec- 
tric and water, are charged to each 
governmental branch. 

When office space shared by gov- 


ernments that do not have joint owner- 
ship, one of the cooperating 
ments is tenant of the other. 
cities reported having county 
while nine 
in their 
or all 


govern- 
Eleven 
landlords, 
have found 
municipal buildings for 
county offices. 


others space 


some 


Las Vegas Rents City Cars 
Las Vegas, 


Nevada is saving money by 
renting 


cars from a private 


company 
for city use. The city expects this new 
plan will result in better service at 


lower costs. Under terms of the agree- 


ment, the company will service the 
cars, furnish a new car yearly or every 
40,000 miles, whichever comes first, 
install special generators and put in 





income-payroll 

Canton ordinance, 
tive July 1, levies a one per 
on all personal service 
earned within the city, and on the net 
profits of corporations, unincorporated 
businesses and professions derived from 
activity within the city. on 
wages will be collected by employer 
withholding. Youngstown, Ohio, whose 
one per cent tax on net income of 
businesses and .3 per cent tax on indi- 
vidual income was declared 
stitutional by the Ohio court, has now 
adopted a five-mill income tax on both 
effective in 1953. 

In other fields of 
property taxation, Kansas City, 
sourl raised its gasoline tax 
to two cents per gallon and Joplin, 
Missouri voters approved a two cent 
per pack cigarette tax in September 
1951. THE END 


taxes. The 
which became effec- 
cent tax 
compensation 


Taxes 


uncon- 


municipal non- 
Mis- 
LD 


from 








Sold Through Your 
Kiwanis Club To Aid 
Your Youth Project 


For Your Christmas Gifts 


BUY KIWANIS DATES 








KIWANIS CLUB 


Because They Help 
Deserving Kids 








813 


Santa Monica, California 
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CUT MILEAGE COSTS 
\\ 
por 
gh 
Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. Ck GUARANTEE 
‘ 
3 
‘ 
> 
WSE ¢ 
000 IN USE 3 
- ¢ 
“ 
a 
4 
Mile-O-Meter is a quality-designed 
gauge with a highly calibrated dial 
that faithfully registers miles-per-gallon 
at every speed and driving condition. j 
Mile-O-Meter also serves as a constant } 
check on motor condition, warning when ; 
minor adjustments are necessary to prevent 
costly repair bills . . . adjustments and 
tune-up jobs that you can do yourself with ‘ 
fi Mile-O-Meter! It’s the most important invest- ; 
ment that you can make for overall driving 
economy ... Mile-O-Meter pays for itself over 
and over again! Installation is simple .. . fits all 
cars ... no holes to drill . . . takes only a few 
minutes. ? 
YOU'LL REALLY SAVE WHEN YOU F 
DRIVE BY INSTRUMENT INSTEAD ; 
OF INSTINCT . . . WHEN YOU 3 
RIV WITH A MILE-O-METER 
ON YOUR DASHBOARD! INSTALL MILE-O-METER 
—s —~\* , . x YOURSELF IN A FEW MIN- 
oO ae. UTES. NO HOLES TO DRILL! ; 
We Drive Sy Wile-O-TWMeter cee Y) Cut Mileage Costs! Mile-O-Meter Shows You How! By keeping ? 
ae : st ae 4 Y a constant check on the “‘pulse’’ of your car, Mile-O-Meter ; 
Mile-O-Meter is great endorse an accurately measures the manifold vacuum and “‘translates’ ¢ 
recommend it to every motorist.” Lee this important information to you by an easy-to-read cali- 3 
Wallard . . . ‘Mile-O-Meter makes a brated dial. You SAVE because you know how your engine is 
perfect gift.’ William Holden... “I performing . . . because you know when you're wasting 
a gasoline unnecessarily. 
would say that anybody who is in- 
Seemed in economy (end Ri St ek See a oe a 
f who isn't these days!) is $4, Deluxe $ 75 Standard 
foolish to be without a Bes oe oie 
Mile-O-Meter."" C. Gordon Bee 99 35” dia Pod. Fed 
ae Fed. Tax incl. Tax incl. 
Benett . . . and thousands = 
of other satisfied users oe 
throughout the world! S Order from GALE HALL ENGINEERING Dept. 270 
107 Northampton St., Boston 18, Mass. 
Please send___Deluxe__. Standard Mile-O-Meters at $........... (O"u¥: 
Name aw 
NI io scsistiinichseicinein — 
City —____- State — fREFI Huse 24- j 
— c M = 
[_] Check enclosed [| C.0.D. [ | Gift eat (free) torist's Manuol and In- 
Send check or M. O. . . . shipped prepaid (add 35c for special struction Booklet PLUS 
delivery). C.O.D.'s accepted (plus postage). Mileage Calculator. 
mn a al CCR hlUCOCTC re te 











HELP WANTED 


Would YOU like to lead a band? 


Your HIGH SCHOOL BAND DIRECTOR 
wants the help of your Club in leading 
your home town band in the direction 


of better public appearance, 


A handsomely uniformed band not only 
radiates high morale—it is better 
equipped to win coveted honors in the 


annual Music Festivals and State Contests, 


More and more Kiwanis Clubs are leading 
bands this way. The Greensboro, N.C. 
Kiwanians raised $7,200 for new band 
uniforms in just five weeks. You can 
raise money “painlessly” by using the 
OSTWALD BAND UNIFORM SPONSOR 


PLAN; write for it today! 


Awad OSTWALD will eladly loan you 
“MARCHING BAND” films to show at 
your Club meeting. Please give optional 


dates when requesting these films. 





“Uniforms by Ostwald.” Ine. is America’s foremost designer and 
s = 


manufacturer of Orchestra, Band and Drum Corps uniforms. 
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